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The Stone Rolled Away 


HERE is no more beautiful story in the Gospels, 

save one only, than the simple lines which tell how 
the holy women. who clung to Jesus Christ Crucified until 
the consummation of His Sacrifice on Calvary, went out 
very early in the morning to the garden tomb, “ that com- 
ing they might anoint Jesus.” Their faith in His Div- 
inity, sorely tried, had never wavered; but the love that 
beat in their hearts prompted them to give the last tribute 
to the broken Body hastily laid away in the tomb, as 
the Sabbath shadows curtained the Cross. 

Love gives them courage, as they walk in the dark 
hour before the dawn. They do not know who will roll 
away the stone at the door of the sepulcher, and they 
fear, “ for it was very great.” Yet on they trudge, con- 
fident that to those who love God no difficulty is too great. 
Entering the garden, they peer down the alleys, red and 
gold in the first rays of the sun that shift through the 
trees, and see the stone, no longer at the entrance where 
it had been firmly set by Joseph and Nicodemus, but 
rolled away. God, ever faithful, has made their way 
clear. 

They will not win the privilege of surrounding with 
sweet spices the Body which for our salvation was bruised 
upon the bitter Tree. But God takes their will for the 
deed, and in reward makes them the first messengers to 
spread the good news of the glorious resurrection of His 
Divine Son. “ Be not affrighted,” the Angel tells them, 
as timidly they approach the tomb. “ You seek Jesus of 
Nazareth Who was crucified. He is risen, He is not here.” 
He bids them come into the very tomb itself, and they 
see the grave clothes lying on the stone. “ See the place 
where they laid Him. But go, tell His disciples, and 


Peter.” 


Thus was the beautiful story told nineteen centuries 
ago. In His resurrection, we have won the rising again 
unto glory of this muddy vesture of decay. On Calvary 
Christ laid the foundations of a new world, free from the 
domination of Satan, a fit dwelling place for the sons 
and daughters of God, rejoicing in their freedom; and 
He vindicated His authority for this new dispensation 
by His victory over death. The resurrection is not only 
the final proof of His Divinity, but the Divine promise 
that all who follow Him through suffering beyond the 
gates of death, shall find with Him a garden tomb and 
a glorious resurrection. In that blessed assurance the 
whole Christian world exults, and is glad on this Easter 
morning. 

But is not the world dark today? From abroad come 
the stories of war actually waged, and rumors of wars 
that may soon scourge the nations as with scorpions. In 
our own country, there is hunger in thousands of homes ; 
misery and dread apprehension fill the hearts of men who 
seek in vain for the privilege of earning their bread in 
the sweat of their brow. Worse than these material evils 
is the spirit of unrest, distrust in the never-failing Provi- 
dence of God, even atheism, which is gaining ground day 
by day. As we consider these undeniable facts, what joy 
can Easter bring? With what heart can we sing Alleluia? 

It is quite true that we live in an atmosphere of misery 
and unrest, both economic and moral. So, too, did the 
Apostles when they went forth in their simplicity to con- 
vert a world which scoffed at their doctrine, when it did 
not turn from them with indifference, and in the end 
put them to death. Yet there is no fact in all history 
that is more obvious than the fact that they, like their 
Master, overcame the world. Into masses of men buried 
in vice and superstition, they infused a spirit that made 
them martyrs and confessors. Into a world that was 
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wedded to false gods, they brought a power that razed 
the ancient altars, and on their foundations built pulpits 
from which the saving doctrines of Jesus Christ have 
been preached, even to this day. The world has never 
been the same since Jesus of Nazareth, Who was cru- 
cified, rose from the tomb, and can never be the same. 

As He conquered, so too shall we overcome the world. 
It is fitting that we rejoice on this glorious Easter morn- 
ing ; fitting too is it to remember that only for those who 
truly seek Jesus of Nazareth will the stone be rolled away. 
That, then, is the mission of every Catholic: to turn his 
face to Jesus Christ, and in the light that streams from 
the garden of the Resurrection, to follow Him to the end. 


An Inconsistent President? 


OR the first time in many years, Americans are gen- 

uinely alarmed over Governmental expenditures. 
Some aré concerned because the present tax rate makes 
balancing of the budget well-nigh impossible, and others 
because they believe that the restoration of normal 
economic conditions depends in large measure upon the 
reduction of taxation. Hence there is nothing more popu- 
lar at the present moment than bills that reduce expendi- 
tures, and when we look back upon the prodigalities of 
the last two decades, that is a welcome change. In those 
years of folly, we spent money as though our resources 
were inexhaustible, but now we know that it is quite 
possible to get to the bottom of the well. 

At the same time, some are asking if the President’s 
policy is not beginning to smack of inconsistency. What 
is saved by taking half a billion from the pension list, 
and half that amount from Federal salaries, and there- 
after spending about as much on re-forestation, and farm 
and unemployment relief? That is like saving a dollar 
by not buying popcorn at the first booth in Vanity Fair, 
and spending the dollar saved on peanuts at the second. 
The Treasury statement for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year, 1933, shows a deficit of $1,361,613,789. How 
can we make income equal outgo, when we simply apply 
to one project what we save on another? 

The question is pertinent, for the answer stresses the 
difference between useful economies and economies that 
are harmful, between expenditures that are necessary and 
expenditures that are unjustified. It would be bad policy 
to balance the family budget by cutting down on the chil- 
dren’s food. Before diminishing necessities, we can at- 
tack our small luxuries, and our expenditures for things 
that do us no good. That precisely is what President 
Roosevelt is trying to do. He has concluded that many 
of the varied activities at Washington in department, 
bureau, and commission, serve no useful purpose, that 
some are actually harmful, and that others are at best 
merely decorative. Had we plenty of money, the last 
might possibly be tolerated, but under the extraordinary 
conditions now prevailing, it would be folly to continue 
them. 

It is not to be expected that every detail suggested by 
the President will be generally approved. Mr. Roose- 
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velt admitted his fallibility when, very properly, he prom- 
ised to throw his farm-relief plans aside should experience 
show them to be unsuitable. He realizes, too, that there 
is a vast difference between spending money on useless 
or ornamental schemes, and spending the same, or eve. 
greater amounts, for the proper execution of the basic 
purposes of the Government. The first is money thrown 
away, the second is money profitably invested. 

The President does not propose to take away our bread, 
but only our cake and jam. What we once spent on such 
delicacies will be invested in farm and unemployment 
relief, and other projects that must be supported as a 
means of lifting the country out of the depression. The 
President is not inconsistent. He is merely applying to 
the Government the common-sense principles which we 
all apply in our own families when we try to balance 
the budget. 


Jefferson in Spain 


CCORDING to a press report, some of Spain’s most 

prominent officials will welcome the appointment of 
Claude Bowers as Ambassador from the United States. 
They have heard that he is an authoritative exponent of 
the political doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, and they are 
certain that as a confirmed Jeffersonian, he will under- 
stand and approve what they have done since the depar- 
ture of Alfonso. 

It is quite true that Mr. Bowers has written learnedly 
and eloquently, if perhaps at times with a too-uncritical 
pen, on the great Virginian. But that his understanding 
of Jefferson will prepare him to understand and approve 
what the Spanish politicians have done, and are doing, we 
beg leave to doubt. 

Jefferson himself based his claim to the respectful con- 
sideration of posterity on three achievements. He was 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, the author 
of Virginia’s statute to establish religious liberty, and the 
founder of a university. On his own showing, then, and 
on theirs, Thomas Jefferson would feel himself singularly 
ill at ease among the Socialists, the radicals, and the revo- 
lutionaries who at present constitute the Government of 
Spain. 

He would observe, first of all, that in the opening lines 
of the Declaration of Independence he had solemnly as- 
serted for man the possession of natural rights which 
come to him not from the State, but from the common 
creator of man and the State, Almighty God. At Madrid, 
that doctrine would bring him in peril of the rope from 
a Government which has decreed that all rights come from 
the omnipotent State. Wandering through Madrid, he 
would gaze upon the ruins of a library, or in Bilbao, 
upon what appeared to be a deserted university, the work, 
he would understand, of men who instead of founding 
universities and libraries, closed the first, and burned 
the second. Throughout his journeys in Spain he would 
eveywhere come upon religious houses, ancient monasteries 
and convents, now deserted, or put to secular uses, with 
their rightful owners despoiled and sent into exile be- 
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cause of their fidelity to their religion. Perhaps, too, he 
would recall a famous opinion of his, now set forth in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of Kentucky as 
essential to liberty and free government, “absolute and 
arbitrary power exists nowhere in a Republic, not even 
in the largest majority.” With that doctrine he would 
contrast the absolute and arbitrary power, disguised by 
fair names, but undoubtedly exercised by the Government 
at Madrid. 

No, Thomas Jefferson would be an alien in Republican 
Spain. Mr. Bowers, too, may find the atmosphere some- 
what changed should he undertake to bring home to the 
revolutionaries in Spain the fact that in choosing Jeffer- 
son as their patron, they have chosen a man who more 
than a century and a half ago anathematized their prin- 
ciples, and whose whole life was devoted to building up 
what they are tearing down. 


Brandeis on Chain Stores 


HE minority decision of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the 

Florida chain-store case has stimulated discussion of 
the rightful power of the several States to regulate intra- 
State commerce by taxation. By a vote of five to four, 
the Supreme Court upheld a statute which laid discrim- 
inatory taxes on multiple-chain stores under one owner- 
ship, but held unconstitutional a clause which imposed 
especially discriminatory taxes, should the chains extend 
beyond the confines of a single county. Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, with Justices Stone and Cardozo, upheld this clause 
also, on the ground that the State may properly prohibit 
“excessive size in corporations.” 

His argument is simple. A business may be a menace 
because it is a monopoly or because, without being a 
monopoly, it violates the restrictions commonly placed 
upon trade. But it may also become a public menace by 
reason of its size. 

If the State should conclude that bigness in retail merchandis- 
ing, as manifested in corporate chain stores, menaces the public 
welfare, it might prohibit the excessive size or extent of that 
business, just as it prohibits excessive size or weight in motor 
trucks, or excessive heights in the buildings of a city. . .. I 
know of nothing in the Federal Constitution which preciudes the 
State from endeavoring to give it [the prohibition] effect, and 
prevent domination in intra-State commerce, by subjecting cor- 
porate chains to discriminatory license fees. To that extent, the 
citizens of each State are still the masters of their destiny. 

The right to prohibit monopoly is admitted by all, but 
Mr. Justice Brandeis goes beyond this settled principle to 
hold that a State may limit the extent of a corporation, 
even when it is not a monopoly. But if it may limit size, 
then it may properly use the means to that end, which, 
in this case, was a discriminatory tax. 

In a well-written editorial, the Chicago Tribune ex- 
presses sharp dissent from the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. Must we admit, then, that the State has the 
right “to stop otherwise legal activities by levies and 
imposts ” when these are deemed hurtful to the public 
welfare? If so, may the State lower the tax on the chain 
store, should it be shown that the system of independent 
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units, because of uneconomic methods, imposes on the 
consumer costs higher than are compatible with the public 
welfare? Literally, yet not unreasonably interpreted, the 
Brandeis decision upholds “ proscription by taxation.” 

It seems to us that the Brandeis opinion properly an- 
swers the questions put by the Tribune in the affirmative. 
The opinion is based on a reasonable solicitude for the 
public welfare; hence, if at any time the small retail- 
store system can be shown to be violative of the public’s 
rights, the necessary implications of the Brandeis opinion 
would certainly be applicable. What the Tribune fails 
to assert for its case, as it might well have asserted, is 
the doubt as to the fitness of using the taxing power to 
suppress or limit, since, as a method, it is peculiarly 
open to abuse. Still, it cannot be said to be a means bad 
in itself. “ Proscription by taxation” is a phrase that 
repels, but the reality is legitimate and, in given circum- 
stances, laudable. 


The Private Bankers 


ITHOUT serious demur the Senate has voted to 

widen the scope of the Banking Committee, per- 
mitting it to investigate the operations of the private 
banking houses, and the exchanges. Since some of the 
greatest powers in the financial world control, own, or 
work through, the so-called private firms, it is perfectly 
clear that these, too, must be inspected, if the whole pro- 
ceeding is not to end in farce. In assuming an attitude 
of hostility, as though they were wholly above suspicion, 
some of these institutions have been poorly served by 
their legal counsel. The plain truth is that they are not 
above suspicion, and the evidence for that statement is 
found in more than one suspicious bond issue foisted upon 
the public within the last ten years. 

It may be true as John W. Davis, counsel for the Mor- 
gan interests, contends, that half a dozen or more of the 
questions already propounded by Mr. Pecora are not 
“pertinent.” But having offered his contention, Mr. 
Davis will be obliged to abide, at least for the time, by 
the Committee’s own interpretation of its authority. After 
that, of course, an appeal to the courts will be quite in 
order. In the meantime his cause is not helped by in- 
temperate attacks on the Committee, such as that which 
recently appeared on the editorial page of the New York 
Evening Post. For that, Mr. Davis is not responsible; 
but coupled with his protest in behalf of his clients, the 
editorial only strengthened the already widespread opin- 
ion that the private banks do not care to take the public, 
whose support they solicit, into their confidence. 

It is regrettable, however, that the contemplated pro- 
ceedings before the Senate Committee have already taken 
on the aspect of a feud between the contending houses 
of Morgan and Rockefeller. He is indeed a brave and 
canny judge who would attempt to rule upon their rival 
claims, or suppress all, impartially. Sometimes we won- 
der whether the whole force of the Government is equal 
to the task. However, the work must be done, the ad- 
judication attempted, and our sole reliance at this time 
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seems to be the United States Senate, operating under a 
somewhat tenuous authority, and through a Committee 
which, it must be admitted, is not conspicuously able. On 
one side, we see a powerful group of banking houses, 
determined to tell the public exactly what they choose to 
tell, and not one word more. On the other, we have a 
Senate which can force them co disclose their methods 
only on the plea that unless the bankers tell all their little 
secrets, proper legislation cannot be enacted. 

Somehow, the scales do not seem fairly balanced. Still, 
the necessities of the times may put on the Senate pan 
the weight that now seems lacking. 





Notes and Comment 











The President’s 
“ Honeymoon ” 

HE President has enjoyed unusual success in secur- 

ing the consent of Congress for his reconstruction 
measures. Some contend that he has “ jammed” these 
measures through, but the truth seems to be that in view 
of his popularity throughout the country, “ jamming ” 
was hardly necessary. Still, as some Washington corre- 
spondent has remarked, the “ honeymoon ” period is near- 
ing its end, and the President may now expect to en- 
counter stiff opposition. Congress has shown no dis- 
position to make haste with the farm problem, and the 
re-forestation bill contains provisions which the President 
accepted rather than approved. What will happen to his 
plan for reorganizing the railroads depends on the attitude 
of organized labor, and, naturally enough, labor does not 
care to approve a bill which means more unemployment. 
It is easy to say that there is no reason why the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania should maintain their 
present schedules between Chicago and New York, run- 
ning almost empty trains. But the service cannot be re- 
duced without laying off train crews, and when rolling 
stock is not used, repairmen are not used either. Still, 
the Government can hardly continue to hand out money 
to the roads as it has been doing for the last few years. 
The railroad problem is by no means the least of the 
many difficult problems which the Administration has on 
its hands. 


Individualism 
Or Planning? 

CONOMISTS, business men, politicians, and pub- 

licists would give a great deal to know exactly on 
what economic theory the Roosevelt policies are going to 
proceed. It is now well known that the Hoover Admin- 
istration went on the rocks because it never was able to 
decide whether it wanted to follow out the deflation to the 
bitter end, or whether it was really in favor of inflation, 
or rather “ reflation.” Some of its acts were obviously 
inflationary, as for instance its attempt to uphold the 
highly inflated capital structures of railroads and other 
corporations and its operations through the Federal Re- 
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serve, while at the same time it nullified all these acts by 
its refusal to do anything to meet unemployment directly 
or to re-finance the purchasing power of the country. 
The Roosevelt Administration is faced by a similar di- 
lemma, though a different one. Is it going to continue 
to run the country on a basis of the old individualism 
or is it going to turn to a planned economy, as some of 
its apologists are assuming? If it attempts both at the 
same time, it will meet the fate of Hoover. By refusing 
to open any but sound national banks after the holiday, it 
undoubtedly committed an act of planning, which in its 
turn may be gravely compromised by the free-and-easy 
way in which the State authorities have proceeded in 
opening the banks under their jurisdiction. Several others 
of its proposals are clearly steps toward planning, notably 
the farm bills and the bill for honesty in floating new 
securities. If Mr. Roosevelt attempts to run the country 
half-planned, half-laissez-faire, he will find that one of 
these will nullify the other. Catholics have a particular 
interest in this, because their whole social-economic phi- 
losophy, as contained in the Encyclicals, is on the side of 
planning and against untrammeled individualism. 


Tablet’s 
Jubilee 

ITH a brave showing but with little advance fan- 

fare, the Brooklyn Tablet came out two weeks ago 
in its twenty-fifth anniversary number, thus making it one 
year older than America. Though it cannot count its 
years in the hundred, as the Cincinnati Catholic Tele- 
graph and the Boston Pilot, the Tablet, especially under 
its present editorship, has achieved for itself the unique 
distinction of being a newspaperman’s newspaper, like the 
New York 7imes in its field. It has those three things 
that every newspaper strives after: a “ professional ” 
typography, an able handling of the news, and a vigorous 
editorial policy. The last is undoubtedly what “made” 
it. Only the insiders could guess how many good move- 
ments have been put on foot in this country by it, and its 
managing editor, Patrick F. Scanlan, has made himself 
the terror of anti-religious racketeers and erring metro- 
politan newspapers. This policy has obviously boosted 
the paper, for it is, in these bad days, almost arrogantly 
prosperous. Its poorer brethren around the country look 
on it a little wistfully. If they only had the support of 
the Catholic public we should not now be hearing the piti- 
ful stories we do about self-sacrificing laymen working 
now with little or no compensation, and in more than 
one case having lost even their own personal possessions. 


Insulter 
Shaw 
BOUT the time this note appears, Mr. Shaw 
will be in our midst and, gracious guest as he is, 
will be sneering at us most engagingly. Through our 
representatives, the reporters of the news, we shall be 
asking him innumerable questions, leading questions about 
ourselves, and we shall be waiting breathlessly for the 
charming insults of his answers. We shall flock about 
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him and gaze on him with avid curiosity, with a look in 
our eye begging him to slash us with his marvellously 
sharp tongue. We shall attend the meeting in his honor, 
and await impatiently the moment when he shall rise; we 
shall greet him with thunderous applause when he rises 
to look down upon us, and speak; we shal? strain our 
ears so that not one syllable of his castigations shall be 
lost; and we shall feel ourselves honored, afterwards, to 
grasp the hand of this glorious genius who was good 
enough to flay us. It is quite excusable for Mr. Shaw 
to play the buffoon, if so he chooses to show himself to 
his generation. No one can blame Mr. Shaw if he choose 
to be ill-mannered and shrewish. It is not his fault that 
he is asked so many silly questions and prodded to make 
so many voluble comments. That is our fault. Now it 
is our fault that we do not evaluate Mr. Shaw as Mr. 
Shaw must, if he have any honesty in him, evaluate him- 
self. It is our mistake to suppose that he is a philosopher 
when he is but a sophomore, and that in no collegiate 
sense. It is our encouragement that leads him on to 
babble continuously of matters far beyond his under- 
standing, while wiser men are silent. If there be a fault 
in Mr. Shaw beyond that of his impudence, or of his 
vanity, or of his ignorance, that fault has been occasioned 
by us. When a little brat of a child is overly bold, the 
blame is to be placed on those who have spoiled him. 
And so with Mr. Shaw. We love him so much when 
he is prankish and malicious and rude and showing-off. 
We are delighted to have him shock us. We shall give 
him a boisterous welcome and—he will surely give us all 
we expect, and deserve. 


Food in 
The Ukraine 

ECENTLY a certain Gareth Jones, former secretary 

to David Lloyd George, undertook to travel on foot 
through part of the Ukraine. The reports that he gave 
of food shortage and discontent were so palpably dis- 
courteous to the higher purposes of the Five Year plan 
that Walter Duranty, alert mentor-extraordinary to the 
New York Times, felt obliged to inform the public that 
Mr. Jones was horribly misinformed. He was just an- 
other sad example of the blunders Englishmen commit 
whenever they prophesy ill of the Soviet system. Was 
not Feodor M. Konar, food commissar, executed for 
sabotage? Conspiracy was the trouble, not famine. Pri- 
vate letters from the Ukraine, however, confirm Mr. 
Jones’ story, according to Katherine E. Schutock, who 
writes on April 7 to the New York Times. They “ indi- 
cate that thousands have already died and more are dying 
of starvation.” Such letter writers are not looking for 
help, “because help cannot reach them.” In the mean- 
while the Communist press of the Ukraine, between 
March 3 and 17 of this year, offers none too hopeful a 
picture. “In almost every section of the Ukraine there 
is a dearth of seed grain” (Kharkov Visty). “In the 
Kiev district a powerful propaganda is on foot for the 
employment of cows as draught animals” (Kiev Prole- 
tarska Pravda). “Shock brigades are being sent out 
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from the cities into the villages for agricultural work 
which are made up of artists, students, etc., and have not 
even the slightest notion of farming” (lVisty). “ The 
list of badly operating collective farms is continually 
growing ” (Proletarska Pravda). And soon. Were the 
thought not uncharitable, one might suspect that the 
Ukrainian Konar-Palashtchuk was put to death for know- 
ing too much. 


The Bookman 
Changes Spots 


HE valiant young editor of the old Bookman has 

given up the fight and also his magazine. But in- 
stead of going out of existence altogether Seward Collins 
has simply advanced from books into reality. His new 
magazine, a nice little pocketful, is called the American 
Review, and its first number contains articles by such 
Catholic champions as Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, 
and Christopher Dawson. In this issue are also Paul 
Elmer More and John Donald Wade, who are on the 
side of the angels. In an editorial note, the Editor an- 
nounces his policy: it can be summed up in few words: 
“ radical of the Right” or “ revolutionary conservative.” 
In this, the editor is in kinship with other young men 
here and abroad, who have felt the breath of the old 
tradition blowing through new applications ; Belloc, Ches- 
terton, Dawson, Hollis, Maritain, Meunier, Berdiaeff, 
and others are the leaders, and Sheed and Ward, in 
England and here, have made themselves the vehicle of 
transmission. In France, a new review, called Esprit, 
filled with all the violence of the Gospel, has been ham- 
mering for a year now against the “ established disorder,” 
and using all the ammunition in the Pope’s encyclicals to 
do it with. The attack of both the American Review and 
of Esprit is intelligent, and merits the attention of right- 
thinking people. It is well for Catholics to know their 
friends. We, too, are “radicals of the Right” and the 
Pope has given us our lead. We aim at nothing less 
than a remaking of society by applying the terribly search- 
ing principles of the Gospel. 
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We Too Shall Rise 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


the least of which is the lesson of the resurrection 

of our own bodies. Christ indeed is risen and 
His Sacred Body is now in Heaven. Yet He Himself is 
a pledge of our immortality “the first-born from the 
dead” (Col. i, 18), “ that He should be first-born among 
many brethren ” (Rom. viii, 29). Seated now in Heaven 
at the right hand of His Heavenly Father, at His side is 
His Mother Mary, whose body, too, is there, the only 
other human body at present in Heaven. But others are to 
come: please God, yours and mine. 

Philosophers dispute whether in the purely natural 
order of things (wherein God would have given us only 
what our nature actually demanded for its purposeful 
completion) human bodies should have been reunited to 
the souls after a period of death. This is not the place 
to go into the intricacies of this question which, in God’s 
present dispensation, is a purely speculative one. 

But the datum of Revelation is that our bodies are to 
rise and be united to our souls. Often at Mass we say 
in the Credo: “‘ And I await the resurrection of the dead.” 
Frequently on Sundays in his Office, the priest recites the 
long Athanasian Creed wherein we read: “ All men are 
to rise again with their bodies, and are to give an account 
of their works; and those who have done good shall go 
into life eternal, but those [who have done] evil, into 
everlasting fire.” 

These creedal forms are, we might say, the normal, 
daily profession of faith. They are the very atmosphere 
of the Church. But there are explicit Papal and Conciliar 
definitive decisions, too, whose solemnity makes, if pos- 
sible, the truth more authentically true. 

Innocent XII wrote into the profession of faith to 
which Duran of Huesca and other Waldenses subscribed 
(1208): “ We believe in our heart and we profess with 
our lips the resurrection of this flesh which we now carry 
(gestamus) and not another [flesh].” 

Before Innocent, the Eleventh Council of Toledo (675) 
had laid down a like profession of faith for the Priscil- 
lianists : 

Because of this example of our Head, we confess that there 
will be a real resurrection of all the dead. Nor do we believe 
that we shall rise in attenuated (aerea) or some other kind of 
flesh, but in this very flesh in which we live, and have our being 
(consistimus) and move. 

The Fourth Council of Lateran (1225) defined, in the 
dispute with the Albigensian heretics, that “all shall rise 
with their own bodies [propriis corporibus] which they 
now have, to receive according to their deeds, whether 
they shall have been good or bad: the latter, everlasting 
punishment with the devil; the former eternal glory with 
Christ.” 

The fact of the resurrection is clear. It is an article 
of Faith. 

That there was to be a resurrection was foreseen of 
old. The Angel spoke to Daniel, and (using the Hebrew- 
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ism of “many” for “all”) foretold (xii, 2): “And 
many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake: some unto life everlasting; and others unto re- 
proach.” Job, too, found comfort in the thought. Baldad 
the Suhite, and Eliphaz the Themanite, and Sophar the 
Naamathite were, indeed, the first “ Job’s comforters,” 
making the poor man’s lot more miserable by their crude 
sympathies. But Job looked beyond the veil of “the 
grievous ulcer, from the sole of the foot even to the top 
of his head,” and he saw his body all whole and clean 
and fresh again (xix, 25-27): 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth 

And in the last day I shall rise out of the earth; 

And I shall be clothed again with my skin, 

And in my flesh I shall see God; 

Whom I myself shall see 

And my eyes shall behold, and not another. 

This hope is laid up in my bosom. 

That, too, is the hope laid up in each of us. One day 
the fight of life is to be over, yes, and the bivouac of the 
dead will have ended with the general assize of the Last 
Judgment. There will soul and body be reunited: to- 
gether they fought in the vale of tears, together “ they 
shall see his face, and his name shall be on their fore- 
heads. And night shall be no more; and they shall not 
need the light of the lamp nor the light of the sun, be- 
cause the Lord God shall enlighten them, and they shall 
reign for ever and ever” (Apoc. xxii, 4-5). 

But how can that be? That is the oft-repeated ques- 
tion. Even in his day St. Augustine said: “ No doctrine 
of the Christian Faith is so vehemently and so obstinate- 
ly opposed as the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
flesh” (Serm. 5 in Ps. Ixxxviii). The fact is clear; the 
how quite obscure. That the risen body will be mine is 
a certainty. That it will have an identity with the body 
I now have, is equally certain. How can this be? We 
do not know. 

Nor will the body be as it is today: clumsy, and fatigu- 
ing even to itself; heir to sickness and to death; slow- 
footed and heavy with inertia. Theologians teach us that 
the glorified body, i.e., the body of the Blessed in Heaven, 
will have a four-fold endowment: impassibility, brightness 
(or clarity), agility, and subtility. Being risen, and its 
time of probation over, the body will know sickness and 
death no longer. Snatched from its earthly habitation, 
it will “ shine as the sun,” brilliant in the undimmed light 
of the Godhead. The friction of earth being now of the 
past, the body will be agile and swift of motion, speed- 
ing with the quickness of thought. And over and above 
all this, grace will so overflow into the body that it will 
be perfectly subject to the spirit and so attuned to it 
that it is said to be “ spiritualized.” 

That is the pledge of Easter. Christ is “ the first-born 
of the dead.”” We—well, “ even unto this hour we hunger 
and thirst and are naked and are buffeted, we are home- 
less and we toil, working with our own hands. We are 
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reviled and we bless, we are persecuted and we endure, 
we are defamed and we answer softly; we have become 
as the refuse of the world, the offscouring of all men, 
even to this hour” (1 Cor. iv, ii-13). Yet as Hannibal 
urged his men over the toilsome mountains with the cry: 
“ After the Alps, Italy,” so we “run by patience to the 
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fight proposed to us, looking on Jesus, the author and 
finisher of faith, who . . . now sitteth on the right hand 
of the throne of God.” (Hebr. xii, 1-2.) Today the fight, 
the weariness, the discouragement, but tomorrow—*“ there 
remaineth therefore a day of rest for the people of God.” 
(Hebr. iv, 9.) 


The Pope and the Corporations 


Gerarp B. DonneELLY, S.J. 


III: Wall St. Spider Web 


HE two preceding papers in this series were an 
interpretation of an important paragraph in 


“ Quadragesimo Anno.” In that paragraph the 
Pope asserts that wealth and economic power are con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, and I tried to show how 
this was particularly true in this country and how it came 
about as the result of our corporate system. The next 
few sentences in the Encyclical are equally interesting 
and important. Still speaking of the immense power 
wielded by the trustees of invested funds, the Pope goes 
on to deal with the bankers: 

This power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able also to 
govern credit and decide to whom it shall be allotted. In that 
they supply the life blood of the whole economic body. They 
have their grasp on the very soul of production, so that no one 
dare breathe against their will. 

Forty years before that passage was written, another 
Pope, Leo XIII, issued an encyclical on social justice. 
It is a remarkable fact that he had nothing at all to say 
about banks or banking. The problem of his day was 
the struggle between employer and employe, and Leo 
saw the troubles of the time arising not, as they do today, 
from the despotism of a powerful few, but from a war 
between whole classes of men. Leo’s appeal was there- 
fore directed to millions. He addressed the world’s 
workers, teaching respect for property rights and the 
duty of honest work in return for wages. He addressed 
the entire owning class, insisting on the solemn obligation 
to pay a living wage. But in forty years the world’s 
economic set-up has suffered a drastic change. Today 
employer and employe are in the same boat; worker and 
owner are brothers in helplessness. It is not, indeed, 
that they have solved their differences; capital and labor 
have not yet kissed, nor do they live in any noticeable 
state of peace. But the fact is that both have become 
utterly dependent upon the lenders of money. 

Money, Pope Pius points out, is the very soul of eco- 
nomic activity. Yet a money trust has been established, 
an almost complete control of cash and credit. A small 
group of bankers pull the purse strings of the world, and 
in virtue of that fact they wield a god-like power over 
the welfare of their fellow men. They can enrich or 
impoverish producers; they can dictate the worker’s 
wages, his hours and conditions of labor, and indeed, 
whether he will work at all. They can set the prices 





which consumers must pay. In brief, civilized mankind 
has come to a state of economic peonage, and we are all 
at the mercy of the financier. All this, and nothing less, 
is what Pius XI asserts in the tremendous passage quoted 
above. 

They regulate “the life blood of the entire economic 
body, so that no one dare breathe against their will.” Is 
this merely rhetoric? Perhaps indignation has betrayed 
the Pontiff into regrettable exaggeration. Has he any 
real basis for such a conclusion? And if so, what about 
our own country: do his words correctly describe the 
American scene? The reader may be startled to learn 
that a direct answer to these questions—an answer ac- 
companied with convincing figures and graphs—was given 
only a month ago in the Senate of the United States. 

To make the discussion clear from the beginning, let 
me first explain what is meant by the term interlocking 
directorate. I shall not bother with a definition; instead 
[ offer an illustration, which of course is greatly simpli- 
fied and stripped of perhaps necessary qualifications. 

We first presume the existence of a powerful metro- 
politan bank, which we shall call the Battery-Guardian. 
It is governed by ten directors, the Messrs. A, B, C, and 
others. Suppose, now, that a big film company, having 
found itself in need of immediate funds to expand or 
continue its business, applies to this bank for a loan. 
After investigation the bank assents and advances a sum 
which runs into the many hundred thousands. The bank, 
however, is not content with the mere hope that it will 
eventually get back its money with interest. It insists on 
protecting its loan; it insists, moreover, on protecting 
itself. It might feel, for instance, that the film officials 
would immediately employ their new funds in a risky 
project—risky, that is, in the opinion of the bank—and 
hence dangerous to the principal or interest. Or it might 
fear that they would enter into new and keener compe- 
tition with a rival film company to which the bank has 
also loaned money, and this would be perilous for both 
corporations and both loans. Hence, to protect itself 
against such contingencies, the Battery-Guardian installs 
one of its own directors, Mr. A, on the board of the 
borrowing concern. This is a bank practice which arose 
in the -days of American railroad development and was 
greatly extended after the War. Obviously, in doing 
this the bank is establishing an interlocking directorate. 

The reader will readily see that because of his double 
function such a bank official possesses enormous powers 
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—even though he may never choose to exercise them. As 
he sits at the meetings of the film company, he is the 
representative of the bank, the voice of money; and this 
gives him an authority over the corporation and its affairs 
to which its officials will find it extremely wise to defer. 
In actual practice they will vote as he desires on any 
question. As a consequence he has the power to veto 
any business plan that he believes a possible threat to his 
bank’s interests. Should he consider the corporation’s 
profits too small or its expenditures too great, he may 
order a rise in prices for the consumer or a slash in 
expenses—the latter a move sure to affect the number or 
wages of the workers. Mr. A, in short, becomes the 
dictator of the borrowing concern; he can shape all its 
business policies together with its relations to the public 
and its own employes. And needless to say, in exercis- 
ing this dictatorship he will act with an eye principally 
to the good of the Battery-Guardian, and only secon- 
darily to the good of the film company. 

In the meanwhile, we may presume, four other great 
corporations have applied to the bank for loans. Cor- 
poration Number Two is a public-utilities company ; Cor- 
poration Three is a manufacturing concern; Four is a 
railroad ; and Five is some other enterprise. In granting 
them funds the bank assigns this same director to sit on 
their boards; and thus Mr. A becomes czar over five 
corporations in all. When Companies Six, Seven, Eight, 
Nine, and Ten also apply for credit, the Battery-Guardian 
designates its second director, Mr. B, as dictator over 
their governing boards. Hence, at the end of a short 
time we have the situation in which each of the ten 
directors controls the affairs of five companies, and thus, 
through interlocking directorates, the Battery-Guardian 
dominates the vital activities of fifty great corporations. 

I must leave it to the reader to follow out all the im- 
plications of this picture. For instance, what about the 
affiliate and parasite concerns that are usually attached 
to each big corporation, depending for their well-being 
and very existence upon that corporation? When the 
bank rules fifty parent concerns, it will obviously control 
the destiny of one or two-hundred dependents. Here, 
too, is another fact which I have no space to explain, 
although it is clearly of the highest importance: the fifty 
big corporations just mentioned will not all be industrials ; 
numbered among the list there are sure to be found the 
names of financial institutions—that is, of insurance com- 
panies and other banks. That means that the great Bat- 
tery-Guardian can give orders to these smaller banks, it 
can advise their investments and security purchases; it 
can govern their extensions of credit; it can dictate their 
loans. With the consequence, of course, that the hun- 
dreds of business concerns which are obligated to these 
smaller banks are ultimately at the mercy of the Battery- 
Guardian itself. 

So much, then, for the powers of the interlocking 
directorate. We now turn to an event at the national 
capital. 

As soon as the Senate had been called to order for the 
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morning session of February 22, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska took the floor. Arming himself with a long wooden 
schoolroom pointer, he called attention to three large 
charts which he had hung upon the chamber’s walls. 

The first chart dealt exclusively with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and showed the interlocking directorate main- 
tained by this institution, the biggest commercial bank 
in the country. It had eighty-two directors, said Senator 
Norris; and he went on to show that these eighty- 
two men also held 845 directorships on the boards of other 
corporations. (This was the number of directorships, 
not of the companies; nevertheless the names of the con- 
cerns involved, when printed later in six-point type, filled 
more than three columns in the Congressional Record.) 
What did all this mean? The Senator answered his own 
query: it meant that one New York bank had an ex- 
tremely powerful, if not an absolute, control over many 
of the biggest and best-known corporations in the United 
States. 

The second chart covered a wider field. It named the 
seven principal bank and trust companies controlled by 
J. P. Morgan and Co. Senator Norris asserted that the 
officers of these seven banks held no less than 2,242 
directorships in various enterprises—in manufacturing 
concerns, in public utilities, in transportation and insur- 
ance companies, and most important of all, in other banks. 
The chart was incomplete and failed to give the names 
of all these enterprises. But this seemed a minor omis- 
sion to the Senators when they heard the Nebraskan 
summarize his findings on both the Chase and the Morgan 
banks. I do not wish to exaggerate, but it seems to me 
that this is one of the most startling sentences ever spoken 
in the Senate Chamber. “ When they combine, they can 
control practically any corporation of any size in the 
United States.” 

Finally the speaker pointed to his third chart. This 
he called the Spider Web of Wall St., and it proved to 
be the prize exhibit of the day. The drawing suggested 
a gigantic, eight-legged spider centered in a maze of 
criss-cross lines. Each leg represented a New York City 
bank. On the web’s circumference were written the 
names of the corporations which the great spider con- 
trolled. Senator Norris named the following as the eight 
dominating banks and trust companies of Wall St.: J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; the Guarantee Trust Co.; the Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; the First National Bank; the Central Han- 
over Bank; the Irving Trust Co. ; the National City Bank ; 
the Chase National Bank. 

By means of interlocking directorates, the Senator 
stated, these eight institutions exercise a direct or indirect 
control over the 120 corporations named on his chart. That 
these are corporations of enormous importance in Ameri- 
can business may be seen from the following twenty 
names which I select, almost at random, from the list: 
American Tel. & Tel., Anaconda, Santa Fe, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Bush Terminal, Chrysler, Du Pont de Nemours, Electric Bond 


and Share, Fox Film, General Electric, Goodyear, Metropolitan 
Life, National Biscuit, New York Central, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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Pullman, Prudential Insurance, Radio Corporation, U. S. Steel, 
Western Union. 

But even the full list of 120 similar names, Senator 
Norris informed his startled colleagues, does not tell the 
whole story. Not merely some hundred companies, but 
thousands of them are dominated by the eight Wall St. 
banks. Had he been able to extend the strands of the 
web so as to show the complete influence of the Spider, he 
would require a chart too big for the Senate chamber’s 
walls. Whereupon the gentleman from Nebraska made 
the following remarks: 

They [Morgan and associated banks] can control in any of 
these corporations the lowering or the raising of wages, they can 
change the conditions of labor, they can raise or lower the price 
of the output . . . simply because they control the money of the 
United States. . . . We are approaching a time when the business 
of the country is controlled by men who can be named on the 
fingers of one hand, because those men control the money of the 
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nation. . . . How much longer will we stand for it before we 
realize that we are just . . . slaves; that we have nothing to say 
about anything that shall be done unless we get the consent of 
some great big corporation which through its interlocking direc- 
torates controls practically every avenue of hyman activity? .. . 
When the power is all in the hands of one or a few men, the con- 
sumer will be bled white. . . . Will somebody have the courage 
to deny that there is a money trust? . . . Can we reach any other 
conclusion than that [these 120 companies] will find it impossible 
to do anything contrary to the wishes of the men who control 
the money strings of Wall St.? 


If the reader will compare the foregoing sentences 
with the statement of the Holy Father quoted at the 
beginning of this paper, he will find an impressive par- 
allel. Pope and Senator are one in finding and in mood. 
The Congressional Record offers a detailed proof of the 
Encyclical. The indignation of the Vatican is echoed 
in the nation’s Capitol. 


Civil Government for the Virgin Islands 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


concern to the whole world, President Roosevelt 

has inherited the question of providing a civil gov- 
ernment for the Virgin Islands. This particular subject 
might not have attracted so much attention were it not 
for the fact that a proposal has been mooted for the 
return of the Islands to the administration of the United 
States Navy. On March 29 a mass meeting was held 
in New York City to protest against this proposal. 

Eight naval Governors administered the Islands, dating 
from their acquisition by the United States from Den- 
mark in 1917, until the advent of the present incumbent, 
who is the first civil Governor. And none of the eight 
was able to provide a successful administration. An- 
other factor that has brought this matter into promi- 
nence is the presence of 5,000 ex-Virgin Islanders in 
New York City, quite a proportion to the total Islands 
population of 22,012. Of the total of either group, at 
least ninety-one per cent are Negro or Negroid. 

A bill to provide a civil government for the Islands 
was introduced in the House of Representatives (H. R. 
1498) on March 9 of this year, by Congressman De 
Priest. The bill follows the lines of the present civil 
administration by two municipal councils, one for the 
Island of St. Thomas, the other for the Island of St. 
Croix. Legislation in these councils may be passed over 
the Governor’s veto, by a two-thirds vote; but the Gov- 
ernor may still send it to the President of the United 
States, in whose hands it ultimately rests. “ The fran- 
chise shall be vested in citizens of the United States, 
twenty-one years or over, and able to read and write the 
English language.” It is also provided: “ That no prop- 
erty qualification shall ever be imposed upon or required 
of any voter, nor shall any discrimination in qualification 
be made or based upon difference in race, color, sex, or 
religious belief.” 


, \OGETHER with a host of questions of greater 


At the recommendation of the Governor, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall appoint a Government secretary and 
commissioner of finance for the Virgin Islands, who shall 
administer the Island’s finances. There shall also be a 
resident commissioner in the United States. Certain 
paragraphs in the present bill are singled out by the 
New York Virgin Islanders for amendment, on the score 
of unduly restricting popular suffrage. 

One may ask, why should the nation, from the Presi- 
dent and Congress down, feel much concern about the 
fate of this little group, hardly enough to populate a 
small-sized country town? The answer is, that the 
Islands are a national charge. They were purchased 
from Denmark as a naval base, of importance relative 
to the Isthmus of Panama; and when we bought the 
Islands our nation, as whole, shouldered the responsibility 
for the men, women, and children inhabiting them. 

Incidentally, when we made this purchase, Secretary 
Lansing signed a declaration, or one-sided agreement, 
which has nothing to do with the Islands themselves, but 
which is of much interest for the Monroe Doctrine; to 
the following effect: 


DECLARATION 
In proceeding this day to the signature of the Convention re- 
specting the cession of the Danish West-Indian Islands to the 
United States of America, the undersigned Secretary of State of 
the United States of America, duly authorized by his Govern- 
ment, has the honor to declare that the Government of the United 
States of America will not object to the Danish Government ex- 
tending their political and economic interests to the whole of 
Greenland. 
New York, August 4, 1916. 


By this, the Virgin Islands did their part in establish- 
ing Greenland, in a political sense, as outside the sphere 
of the New World. 

The administration of the Islands, too, is a matter of 
much anxiety to our Catholic missions in the Islands, 


Rosert LANSING. 
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American Redemptorists, from the Baltimore Province, 
have been laboring there for many years. Some share the 
fears expressed at the mass-meeting in New York as to 
the demoralizing effect of the return to the kind of rule 
that a certain type of official would afford. 

If you wish to know the grounds for these fears, I 
refer you to the joint hearing of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs, concerning a permanent civil government 
for the Virgin Islands, which took place in Washington 
January 19 to 21 of this year. The situation revealed 
there as to the relation of the navy with the populace of 
the Islands was similar to that which recently embroiled 
Hawaii, and has confronted our Government in our other 
naval administrations; one familiar to pastors of souls, 
even in this country, in naval ports, but heightened by 
climate, racial differences, and the sense of power. 

Without attempting to rehearse these accusations, it 
seems sufficient to consider the general alarm at a return 
to naval rule among the Virgin Islanders in the United 
States. as a reliable indication that it would be a move 
contrary to the public welfare. 

What, indeed, the Islanders ask is that civil gov- 
ernment be given a fair trial. Undoubtedly it has suf- 
fered, as any new regime would, from being expected 
to work miracles in a short time; something not so easy 
to accomplish with the depression sitting in the rear of 
the coach. 

However, it is not necessary to turn on any soft glow 
of propaganda to discover a reasonable amount of ac- 
complishment even in this brief period, and with these 
obstacles. A brave attempt has been made to grapple 
with the “ poor-house ” condition of the Islands, to use 
Mr. Hoover's ill-fated phrase, by encouraging coopera- 
tives of various kinds. Chief among these was the Cattle- 
men’s Cooperative, organized in St. Croix in the spring 
of 1931, which exports work oxen and beef to Puerto 
Rico. There are also creameries, handicraft and char- 
coal cooperatives, and a vegetable growers’ association. 

As for banking, Governor Pearson’s report from 1932 
states that “ the recent action of Congress in making the 
national banking act applicable to the Virgin Islands has 
opened the way for the establishment of a national bank, 
and plans are well advanced for a new bank to take over 
the National Bank of the West Indies.” 

Various estates were acquired for homesteading, the 
budget for 1931-32 carrying an appropriation of $106,000 
for that purpose. In line with the complaints of the 
American Virgin Islanders as to the prevalence of the 
“caste system,” which is said to exist in place of racial 
discrimination in the Islands, is the fact that ninety per 
cent of the cultivable land is owned by one per cent of 
the families, and that out of 5,871 people engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, only 273 are actually farm owners, 
according to the 1930 census. 

The dire economic problem of the Islands is caused by 
the loss of the shipping industry in the harbor of St. 
Thomas, which has steadily declined. Entering this har- 
bor in the fiscal year 1928-29 were 655 vessels of 100 tons 
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or over; which had declined to 460 vessels by 1931-32. 
Coupled with this has been the loss of the sugar industry, 
through competition with beet sugar, thus affecting the 
Island of St. Croix. According to the present Admin- 
istration, decline in the exports of bay rum, not rum, 
were also an important factor; and steps were taken 
towards the salvaging of the bay-rum industry. 

Of the 94,105 plants which were distributed by the 
Agricultural Station to landholders during the year 1931, 
practically all were fruit, vegetable, and nut plants. This 
was in line with the policy of enabling the people to 
become more self-supporting. 

The following facts illustrate the poverty that the Ad- 
ministration must contend with. Daily labor-union wages 
in St. Croix are fifty-five cents; in St. Thomas, for coal- 
ing ships, one and a half cents a basket. House servants 
are paid $8 or $10 a month. Pensions for the very old 
are $4 a month. Only 908 voters can meet the property 
qualification of $300 a year. 

An extensive program of educational rehabilitation, in- 
cluding vocational schools, adult education of a practical 
variety, and various forms of extension or community 
service work, was undertaken by the civil administration. 
This, in turn, is in close relation to the homesteading 
plan, which calls for subdivisions small enough to be 
worked by a single family and for their development 
under the direct supervision of trained agriculturists. 
These plots would provide garden produce, pasture cows 
and goats, and raise certain pay crops, as cane, cotton, 
etc. 

The question of the administration of the Virgin 
Islands has a pecular interest to us in the United States, 
apart from the reasons given above. If, through a sane 
administration, the people of the Islands can be put in 
a position to take care of themselves economically, and— 
in a local sense—politically, our country will have the 
example of a self-supporting and self-administering Ne- 
gro commonwealth. The American Virgin Islanders are 
confident that this can be done, not by limiting control 
to a few property owners, but by entrusting the running 
of affairs to those who have the requisite character and 
educational qualifications, and by profiting by the experi- 
ence which Islanders have acquired in this country. The 
Islanders, as has been repeatedly testified, are naturally a 
peaceful and law-abiding people. Lack of initiative can 
be overcome by an education adapted to the concrete 
needs of the populace, as has been demonstrated in the 
rural community-education projects among the Negroes 
of the United States. With the placing of the Islands 
upon a sound social and economic basis, the plague of 
widespread illegitimacy would disappear, or rather the 
chief obstacles would be removed to its eradication by 
the moral agencies of religion. The Negro, whether in 
this country or abroad, is seldom permitted to show fairly 
and squarely what he can do for himself. It appears to 
be the purpose of the present system of administration 
to give him that show. May it not be well to give the 
system a longer opportunity to prove itself? 
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Peace in the Polish “Corridor” 


JoHN SwWITALSKI 


Orlowe, Pomorse. 

PALE moon above the balcony on which I stood 
A revealed little more than the bare outline of the 

adjacent villas. Nor were lights to be seen in the 
windows. All around was a serene quiet, and the steady, 
low murmur of the Baltic, but a few yards away, em- 
phasized rather than dispelled the peaceful atmosphere of 
the night. And then the thought struck me, could this be 
Pomerania, the hated Polish “ Corridor ”—that curious 
geographical freak which, according to some expert ob- 
servers of European affairs, constitutes the greatest threat 
to the peace of the world? 

I could not but think of the parallel quite apparent in 
the everyday life of Pomorze, which is a purely Polish 
word meaning “ along the sea,” and is the name that the 
first permanent inhabitants gave to this region and has 
stuck down to the present day. Pomerania is the Latin 
and English form of the name. One who travels up and 
down this so-called “corridor” cannot help but remark 
the tranquil spirit that prevails everywhere. But is it 
just the calm before the storm? Perhaps, though the 
people living in this province do not think so. 

I remember the day I landed at the Polish port. Meet- 
ing a business lady who works in Gdynia but lives here in 
Orlowo, I asked her whether she did not fear that a war 
would be fought over this area in the near future. She 
looked at me in genuine surprise and said, “ That’s a 
stupid idea.” On New Year’s Day a judge from Gdynia 
showed me with pride the plans of a new home he will 
build here this spring. If I had said to him, “ Are you 
not afraid that you might have to abandon this place 
in case a war breaks out?” he would have laughed and 
thought it a good joke. 

But what of the large armed force that Poland keeps 
in this province? The Polish citizen will answer that 
the very presence of a large army in Pomerania is what 
is most reassuring. “ We know that Germany is not so 
foolish as to attack us, but in case she does we are more 
than well prepared.” This overwhelming confidence in 
the potential power of their army is another very strik- 
ing thing. Perhaps it is not so surprising when one recalls 
the decisive victory of Pilsudski and his ragged, poorly 
armed soldiers over the Bolsheviki in 1920, plus the fact 
that no nation in Europe has had a more brilliant military 
history than the Poles. 

The policy pursued by Prussia since the World War 
clearly shows that she realizes that it is impossible to 
partition Poland again as she did (with the aid of Russia 
and Austria) 150 years ago—that is, by force of arms. 
Yet fully determined to wipe out the corridor, the Prus- 
sians under Hitler are endeavoring to bring about this 
change by a “ peaceful” method. Hoping to arouse world 
opinion against Poland, they are spreading anti-Polish 
propaganda throughout Western Europe and America 
with a great degree of success. The very word corridor 


is a masterpiece of propaganda, in view of the fact that 
Pomorze is just as much a part of ethnological and his- 
torical Poland as Congress Poland (that part formerly 
held by Russia) and Galicia. 

Some of the things people traveling from Germany to 
Poland are told almost passes belief. Tourists are warned 
in Berlin that they will most surely be robbed and pos- 
sibly murdered if they linger long in Poland. A few weeks 
ago the writer met a representative of one of America’s 
most famous newspapers. This correspondent, after cov- 
ering assignments in Nicaragua, the West Indies, and 
parts of Western Europe, arrived in Berlin. While there, 
Prussian friends admitted to him that they harbored an 
intense hatred of the Poles, a people of an inferior cul- 
ture, whom they could admire only for their candy and 
pastry, which the Prussians consider the best in the 
world! After becoming well informed on the Prussian 
side of the “ corridor” question, this reporter announced 
his intention of going to Poland in order to hear what the 
Poles had to say in defense of themselves, as well as to 
gain a first-hand knowledge of the territory in dispute. 
But his Prussian friends looked unfavorably upon this 
decision, and one of these gentlemen exhorted him to stay 
away from Poland for his health’s sake! “ Paul,” he 
said, “ you will find the worst kind of vermin in the beds 
of even the best hotels in Warsaw!” Coming to Poland 
he was surprised to find things quite normal and was 
delighted with many of the true characteristics of the 
country. He made several trips by rail back and forth 
across Pomorze without seeing any German passengers 
being subjected to unpleasant indignities, as is so often 
reported in the Berlin press. A certain English cor- 
respondent has made forty-eight trips across the corridor 
without seeing a single German passenger annoyed. 

It is an actual fact that there is less red tape in crossing 
Pomorze than there is in traveling from Detroit to Buffalo 
through Ontario. One is subject to no customs exam- 
ination whatsoever, provided one does not leave the train 
at any point in Poland. Another interesting but deplor- 
able fact that this correspondent admitted was that most 
of the information contained in American dispatches sent 
from Berlin about Poland is obtained by some of the 
American press representatives there through the simple 
method of reading the Berlin daily papers! 

The fact that even at this time, when Germany is suffer- 
ing from so many internal troubles, her chauvinistic 
nationalists are still vigorously carrying on a campaign of 
propaganda against Poland, was quite evident one evening 
during the past Christmas week, when an anti-Polish 
program was broadcast from Danzig and retransmitted 
through every radio station in the Reich! The substance 
of it was: “ We must continue to carry on the struggle 
until every bit of land that formed a part of Prussia 
before the War is returned to us”; which of course in- 
cluded that part of Poland where are the oldest known 
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Polish settlements, where was the country’s first capital, 
where was the first Roman Catholic diocese, and where 
today is the greatest percentage of Polish population in 
the republic of many nationalities. 

Writing from Polish soil and with a Polish name, the 
writer does not wish to be accused of being a Polish 
propagandist, so he shall refrain from going into detail 
with regard to the question as to who is right. Enough 
has been written on both sides of the fence. The point 
he wishes to stress is this: that propaganda and the press 
(ever looking for new sensations) have built in the im- 
agination of the public a Frankenstein’s monster that in 
time will come to life and bring a new calamity to Europe. 
There is no substantial ground for the belief that the so- 
called “corridor” is a standing threat to the peace of 
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Europe. On the contrary, there has been peace in this 
region since it was returned to Poland, there is peace 
there today, and peace will continue. But let an attempt 
be made to revise these frontiers and there will be war. 
A repartitioned Poland would be a Samson in chains, 
and sooner or later the captive would break loose, for the 
Polish nation is stronger today than at any time since 
350 years ago when the Poles, led by Sobieski, saved 
all Europe from the Turks by crushing the Moslem 
hordes before the walls of Vienna (at that time the capital 
of the German Empire). To quote Paderewski: “ A new 
partition of Poland would be a new international offense, 
an offense against civilization with possibly and probably 
catastrophic results.’”” There may be a geographical freak 
on the map of Europe, but there’s peace in Pomerania! 


Ownership vs. Leverage 


R. Dana SKINNER 


Profits,” I showed how the ability to use other peo- 

ple’s money through the capitalism of long-term 
money lending serves to incite greed, to bring about over- 
production, and, through its essential unsoundness, to set 
the stage for an ultimate collapse in the value of goods 
owned. In the second article, on “ Leverage and Losses,” 
1 traced broadly the way in which the use of other people’s 
money ultimately works its own revenge by wiping out 
equities, or causing a wholesale transfer of ownership 
from borrowers to lenders. I tried to make the point clear 
that the fault does not lie half so much with the lenders 
as with the original instinctive greed on the part of the 
borrowers. We have a dual system of capitalism in which 
ownership of goods seeks to build itself up through the 
rental and use of other people’s property in the medium 
of exchange. To put it very broadly, modern capitalism 
throughout the length and breadth of the system tries 
to operate on a “ margin basis” and with no whit more 
of justification than the margin operator in the stock 
market. The question which the next few decades must 
settle is how we are going to eliminate from tlie present 
form of capitalism the leverage of long-term borrowed 
money and speculative borrowings and restore the in- 
tegrity of true ownership with its full sense of respon- 
sibility. 

It will be recalled that I left out of the discussion en- 
tirely the ordinary forms of commercial banking discount. 
Even though, to a limited extent, this involves the prin- 
ciple of a marginal operation, nevertheless the ordinary 
processes of commercial discount do not involve specu- 
lation on price movement. Debts incurred are for such 
short term that no very violent price movements are apt 
to take place before the discharge of the debts. More- 
over, the use of borrowed funds for such commercial 
purposes is based on a transaction that is self-liquidat- 
ing. The case of the merchant who buys a thousand yards 


I the first article on this series, on “ Leverage and 


of cloth with borrowed money and retires the debt as 
soon as the cloth is sold, is quite different from the case 
of the farmer who borrows money on his land with little 
or no thought of ever repaying the debt. If he does sell 
his land later on at a higher price, thus enabling him to 
pay off the debt, it is obvious that he has become a specu- 
lator in land rather than a farmer bent on establishing a 
permanent way of life. That is why I have emphasized 
particularly the evil effect of “leverage ” as applied, first 
to long-term borrowing against land or other fixed assets, 
and secondly, to speculative borrowing through the pur- 
chase of commodities in the hope of an added profit from 
rising prices. In both cases, the evil effect on ownership 
arises from the “ fixed” nature of the debt, in terms of 
money, compared to the widely fluctuating nature of the 
debt in terms of purchasing power or earning power. 

A constructive remedy for this “leverage” evil must 
spring logically from the nature of the evil itself. If the 
integrity of ownership of goods is to be preserved as the 
bed-rock of capitalism, we must seek to lay a sound finan- 
cial system on the principle of ownership itself. The fol- 
lowing proposals are based on this principle. They are 
essentially conservative in the true sense of seeking to 
conserve something which is now imperiled. 

First of all, it should be made part of our conscious 
endeavor to see to it that long-term capital is not loaned 
or rented at all, but placed directly at the risk of the enter- 
prise. This, after all, is the true meaning of the word 
investment—the dictionary definition of the word invest 
being “to lay out (money or capital) in the purchase 
of property, as for permanent use.” In other words, 
the spirit of joint ownership or partnership should be 
substituted for the mutually antagonistic relationship of 
borrower and lender. This should be the governing prin- 
ciple of any major alteration in our present system; that 
is, the creation of a simple ownership community as dis- 
tinct from the present community divided between owners 
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and lenders. This principle is important not only as avoid- 
ing the injurious effects of “leverage” but also as in- 
creasing the sense of integrity and responsibility which 
should control the exercise of the right to hold and use 
private property. 

As a second step, once having established the general 
principle in our minds, it would be important to recognize 
varying degrees of risk involved in investment or owner- 
ship. It is quite obvious that there is plenty of moral 
justification for exchanging a greater security for a les- 
sened return. There must be a medium through which 
the smal! funds of large numbers of people can be in- 
vested with a minimum degree of risk. Funds such as 
those now held by savings banks and insurance companies 
should have an open investment-channel of greater safety 
than the type of owncrship represented today, for exam- 
ple, by common stoch. For this reason the principle of 
the preferred stock or preferential interest in ownership 
should be maintained, surrounded by various safeguards. 
Many preferred-stock issues today, for example, provide 
that if no dividends are paid for a given period of time, 
the dividends not only accumulate, but the control or 
management of the property comes into the hands of the 
preferred-stock owners, pending payment of the arrears. 
Later on, if normal earnings are restored, and arrears in 
dividends paid up, the rights of management and voting- 
control revert back to the common stockholders. In other 
cases, both preferred and common stockholders share in 
management but in varying degrees. 

Probably one of the most important provisions for pre- 
ferred ownership should be that commonly known as a 
“call” feature backed by a sinking fund, through which 
preferred-ownership interests in various enterprises could 
be gradually retired, with some slight premium or added 
profit for the preferred-stock holders to make up for the 
rights and interests which they are obliged to sell back to 
the company. This would not only provide for the ulti- 
mate return of the invested principal at some fixed parity, 
but would also create a turnover of long-term investment 
funds. Many preferred-stock issues today, in cases where 
the companies issuing the stock have no bonded or mort- 
gage debt prior to the preferred stock, have an invest- 
ment security second only to that of the highest grade 
bonds. The main difference lies in the fact that in the 
event of non-payment of dividends there is no permanent 
transfer of ownership to the preferred stockholders, 
whereas in the case of a mortgage-bond foreclosure the 
loss of ownership on the part of the common-stock holders 
is permanent and irrevocable. It is worth noting that 
there are many companies in healthy existence today 
which would long ago have gone into receivership, if, 
instead of financing through preferred-stock ownership, 
they had borrowed their outside capital through creating 
a large mortgage debt. 

In the third place, we should provide an instrument 
somewhat similar in character to preferred stock to take 
the place of the present mortgage loan on real estate, 
including farm lands. Inasmuch as the owner of a mort- 
gage today may find himself, through foreclosure, the 
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owner of the land tomorrow, there is no basic reason 
why a certificate of preferred ownership in the property 
should not be taken out in the first instance, instead of 
ownership being acquired later on through foreclosure. 
It is a well known fact that in certain cases of income- 
producing properties, the holders of mortgages occasion- 
ally accept assignments of rent in lieu of the full stipu- 
lated interest payments. This is a recognition, in actual 
practice, of the principle that would be involved in sub- 
stituting certificates of preferred ownership for the pres- 
ent inflexible mortgage. The primary distinction re- 
mains, however, that, under a certificate of preferred 
ownership, the control or management of property might 
pass to the certificate owner, but only temporarily, where- 
as in the case of a mortgage foreclosure the interests of 
the owner are permanently wiped out, even though, as 
under present conditions, it is often through no fault of 
the owner himself that the earnings of his property have 
declined below the point where they cover mortgage re- 
quirements. If the principle of the retirement fund were 
applied to these preferred certificates of ownership, ex- 
actly as it is applied in many cases to preferred stock, the 
ultimate repayment of principal would be provided for 
and these instruments would become to that extent a 
sound vehicle for the investment of institutional and 
fiduciary funds. 

As the fourth measure in setting up a capitalism of 
partnership as distinct from our present dual system of 
ownership and money lending, it would not be difficult to 
provide a salutary substitute for the ordinary speculative 
loan—such as the loans made on collateral to traders in 
the stock and commodity exchanges. A _ stock-exchange 
house, for example, might be compelled under the law to 
take a joint interest with its customers in any speculative 
operations requiring more funds than the speculator owns. 
The prit.ciple of preferential interests could be applied 
here as easily as elsewhere. For example, the stock-ex- 
change house placing its own funds at the disposal of the 
customer would be made liable for twenty-five per cent 
of any possible losses, and a partner in twenty-five per 
cent of any possible profits up to its pro rata share of the 
total funds used. If it is argued that this liability would 
greatly lessen the funds available for speculative purposes, 
the answer is quite obvious. Such a lessening of specula- 
tive activity is the very thing which a true regard for 
the principle of ownership must seek. It is easy to see 
that the stock market would never have gone through its 
gyrations of 1928 and 1929 if the funds loaned for specu- 
lative purposes had been placed instead at partnership 
risk. 

This brings us to the practical matter of applying the 
general principles and provisions we have been discussing. 
Of necessity, the transition from dual capitalism to sim- 
ple ownership would have to be a long drawn-out process. 
The funds of millions of people, through long habit and 
custom, are employed today in the capitalism of money 
lending, whether directly through individual ownership of 
bonds or mortgages, or indirectly through ownership of 
life-insurance policies, or through deposits in savings 
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banks and similar institutions. An abrupt transition 
from dual capitalism to simple ownership might do incal- 
culable harm. But there are several methods for accom- 
plishing this transition with little or no dislocation of 
existing investment methods. As mortgage bonds ma- 
ture, for example, they could be refunded in preferred 
stock with appropriate provisions. The same principle 
applies to long-term mortgages on both city real estate 
and farms. This would involve no change in the existing 
contractual relationship. On the other hand, in order to 
make certain that sufficient funds would be available to 
take up the new types of securities and certificates of 
preferred ownership, all new financing, as of the date of 
adoption of the above proposals, would be undertaken 
only on the preferred ownership basis. Thus the avail- 
able quantity of mortgage and bond investments, as we 
now have them, would be gradually reduced. The quality 
of the preferred-stock investments would be constantly 
improved as various mortgage liens passed out of exis- 
tence, and the diminishing supply of mortgage and bond 
investments would leave more and more capital which 
could be employed with profit and safety only in preferred 
partnership. The principle of requiring a joint or part- 
nership interest in speculative operations, as a substitute 
for the present day speculative loans could, of course, be 
put into effect with little or no delay. 
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We must remember, in estimating the advantage of 
such basic changes in our present capitalist system, that 
the proposals rest on the idea of promoting and strength- 
ening private ownership rather than doing away with it 
as in the case of Communism or Socialism. The present 
proposals are set up in defense of private ownership, and 
to increase that very sense of personal responsibility and 
partnership of individuals which the Communistic State 
seeks to destroy. In fact, it is the present dual system 
which plays directly into the hands of the Communist 
agitators by tending, first, to debauch the ideals of own- 
ership in times of speculative greed, and then, to destroy 
ownership entirely in periods of deep depression. It is 
those who, through no conscious fault of their own, have 
seen their ownership interests wiped out, who are most 
ready to listen eagerly to plans of State Socialism. A 
State which enjoys the individual spirit and integrity of 
partnership in enterprise is the very antithesis of the 
State which makes every enterprise a communal affair. 
It would be the greatest single tragedy of our long drawn- 
out crisis since the World War if we failed now to see 
just what has happened to us as the result of using other 
people’s money, and through this failure, plunged blindly 
ahead into a repetition of the same cycle of “ leverage” 
and the same final catastrophe. Let us learn wisdom and 
profit by it. 


Our Pupils Are Happy! 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


of Dotheboys Hall, where youth was boarded, 

clothed, bogked, washed, and furnished with pocket 
money, I cannot but think that posterity has done this 
eminent schoolman some injustice. His name graces no 
history of pedagogy; but was it not Squeers who antici- 
pated by a century the conclusions of Wirt, of Gary, and 
the dean of the engineering school in Cincinnati (whose 
name I can never remember) when he established the 
practice of learning by doing? ‘“ W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, 
winder, a casement,” Mr. Squeers would say. ‘‘ When a 
boy knows this out of a book, he goes and does it. It’s 
just the same principle as the use of the globes.” Where- 
at Master Belling would proceed to scour the back-parlor 
winder, and the head of the class in natural philosophy, 
after defining “horse” as “a beast,” would be told off 
for stable duty. 

That he had his faults, who can deny? There are 
spots even on the sun. As we all know, Dr. Johnson was 
a great authority in those days, and Squeers did not 
wholly escape the influence of his doctrine on The Place 
in Education of Corporal Punishment. Boswell tells us 
that even in speaking of Mr. Hunter, that exacting clas- 
sicist who once beat a boy for not knowing the Latin for 
“ candlestick,” Dr. Johnson would stoutly contend that 
the process, even when somewhat overdone, was not with- 
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out value. “ My master whipt me very well. Without 
that, Sir, I should have done nothing,” and softened by 
the recollection, he would add that while flogging his 
boys, Mr. Hunter would exclaim, by way of purifying 
his intention, “ And this I do to save you from the gal- 
lows.” Surely, our ancestors trod in Spartan paths! 

If Dr. Johnson, then, as Boswell relates, “upon all 
occasions expressed his approbation of enforcing instruc- 
tion by means of the rod,” one may close the too, too sen- 
sitive eye upon the woes of Smike at Dotheboys Hall, and 
remember the manes of the great Lexicographer. “ Sir, 
a child is afraid of being whipt and gets his task,” the 
Sage would fulminate, puffing and blowing over his 
thirty-sixth dish of tea, “and that’s an end on’t.” 

After that ex cathedra, what was Squeers to say? 
What was he to do? History records that he did, and 
did perhaps too well. As Newman observes (in another 
connection, I admit) Squeers attended overmuch to one 
truth, and undermuch to another. But posterity wrongs 
him when it lightly hangs him in its gallery with Orbilius 
who so often warmed the trousers—I mean the toga— 
of the youthful Horace, and goes off to forget what in 
him was good. 

A contrast will set that goodness in relief. 

In the city of Chicago, a lady by the name of Miss 
Sophie A. Thielgaard presides over the Foreman Junior 
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High School, ably assisted by Mrs. Ethel C. Watts, dean 
of boys. In many respects this institution reminds me of 
Dotheboys Hall, but not in all. For instance, while most 
of the clubs at the Yorkshire institution were used to beat 
the boys, at Foreman I think that most of them are used 
to beat the teachers. According to an account in the 
Chicago Tribune, the place is fairly littered with clubs. 
They meet for two thirty-minute periods (during school 
hours) per week, and every pupil must belong to one of 
these clubs. 

Should you protest this restriction as too tight a limit, 
considering the infinite variety of the sacred gifts of the 
individual, you simply do not know how many clubs there 
are at Foreman. There is the Lingerie Club, for the pur- 
pose of “making” (during school hours) “slips and 
dance sets, and developing good taste in the choice of 
lingerie”; and there is the Hokus Pokus Club, whose 
members “learn mysterious tricks for fun and entertain- 
ment ”; and the Checker, Chess, and Backgammon Club ; 
and the Drum and Bugle Corps Club; and the Clay Mod- 
eling Club; and the Tap Dancing Club; and the—well, 
my dear, it’s just too sweet for anything; and it must 
lighten the dark hours of the Chicago teachers who have 
been living on practically nothing a month for the last 
year or two. 

O, yes; there is another Club, name not given, to teach 
the girls how to sit gracefully in a chair. I’m all for that. 
remembering how, as a rule, they fiop and wriggle and 
sprawl. 

But this is wholly an exoteric account; let us get to the 
heart of the matter. Here it is: “ Foreman pupils are 
happy.” The main job of the teachers is to make them 
happy now, and to hope that they will all be Pollyannas 
and Cheerybles, brightening the corner where they are, 
for the rest of their days. 

“T am a progressive, an ultra-progressive,’ Miss Thiel- 
gaard announces, in the hearing of the Tribune reporter. 
“You will not find anyone in the Chicago schools more 
of an ultra than I am.” (“ Law, I’s wicked, I is,” says 
Topsy. “I’s so awful wicked there can’t nobody do 
nothin’ with me. I s’pects I’s the wickedest critter in the 
world.”) ‘ We progressives have reached the conclusion 
that the only real test of education is this: ‘Js the child 
happy now?’ Foreman children are.” And she pointed 
to “a large sunny room, with crewel embroidery drap- 
eries at the windows, and thick rugs on the floor, in early 
American style.” 

Whether this last is Miss Thielgaard’s phrase, or the 
conclusion of a reporter with a pipe in his mouth and 
dandruff on his collar, I do not know. But the descrip- 
tion, especially that touch about the thick rugs, does not 
seem notably apt, when I recall the tales told of the 
Fathers of the Frontier. Two of the rugs and a piano 
were donated by the city, and other of the furnishings 
were paid for by plays which the pupils give from time 
to time. I really do not like to mention anything so 
utterly Babbitt and Main Street as typewriters, but in 
the commercial rooms there are four different makes of 
these useful machines. The pupils sit at their adjustable 
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desks and typewrite to music, a method that will fit them 
admirably to typewrite in a downtown office building to 
the clatter, rattle, and clang that comes up from the 
streets. 

I could go on for hours without exhausting the glories 
of this school (I have said nothing about the deep leather 
chairs, and the swimming pool), but I must tell you how 
discipline is maintained without making the pupil un- 
happy. Probably most of us were not rendered very 
unhappy, like Brother Crawford’s wife, by the cuffs and 
bangs of our adolescence, but Chicago boys are tender 
shoots, and I do not refer to gangsters either. “ How 
do you handle it,” asked the reporter, shifting his pipe, 
left lateral, “if a disciplinary problem arises?” Mrs. 
Ethel C. Watts, dean of boys, smiled the happy con- 
tented smile of one who has solved his problem, or hers, 
forever and forever. But let us enshrine this wisdom in 
another paragraph; I wish I could emblazon it, scarlet 
and gold on vellum. 

“ A boy is sent to me for showing off in his classroom, 
for instance,” she explains, diving to the depths of the 
reporter's skeptical nescience. “I just explain to him 
what impulse prompted him to show off, and how fool- 
ish it is, and he understands, and never does it again. 
Never.” 

Well, but... . 

Do you remember what Uncle Mumford, the old steam- 
boat mate, said when Mark Twain told him about the 
Government's plans to rebuild the Mississippi? ‘“ Well, 
you've got to admire men that deal in ideas of that size, 
and can tote ’em around without crutches,” commented 
the ancient, “ but you haven’t got to believe they can do 
such miracles, have you?” 

But what’s the odds? Even if we can’t strike a happy 
mean between Miss Thielgaard and Wackford Squeers, 
let’s be happy! 


GOOD FRIDAY 


This day let hammers idle be, 
No beams be riven: 

Because this day, for you and me, 
Three nails were driven. 


Three nails were sharpened on this day, 
Dark nails in darkest hours: 

And where they bored their brutal way 
Bloomed blood-red flowers. 


Two beams were fashioned on this day, 
Reluctant wood, rived newly; 

Two beams whereon the Lamb to slay, 
Both God and Man most truly. 


One hill was chosen on this day, 
One hill was robed in thunder: 

It saw the cross with Burden sway, 
Saw Love’s supremest wonder. 


One hill was stained for you and me, 
Two beams this day were riven: 
Let adz and hammer idle be, 
No nails be driven. 
Apert Pau SCHIMBERG. 
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ODAY I intend to be brief, since the Anchoret is 

moved to utterance. A little decorous archeology, 
something about Hamlet, for instance, would seem in 
place, to offset what he may produce. 

As you are aware, the new Apostolic Delegate from 
the Holy See to the United States is named Hamlet, which 
in Italian is Amleto: the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, 
D.D., Archbishop of Laodicea. This unusual designation, 
especially for Archbishops, raises the familiar query, as 
to whether the melancholy Prince of Denmark was really 
an historical character. Did old Saxo Grammaticus, who 
wrote in Latin the best sellers of this day, just pick Ham- 
let out of the clouds of faerie, and hand him on to Shakes- 
peare, or was there really such a ruler? 

According to O. Léye, who writes in the American 
Scandinavian Review for April, some time in the Viking 
age Amled, for such was the original form of the name, 
was King of Jutland, in Denmark. Recently a “ runic 
wand,” that is to say, a rod of yew graven with runic 
characters, was brought to light in Friesland. The in- 
scription reads: 


On a bluff Amled made his stand. 
With a runic yew wand he subdued the surf. 
By this runic yew the surf shall be stilled. 


Apparently, says the writer, the wand has been used 
to cast a spell on the sea in the name of Amled. 
The original Hamlet story is told by the Amled Saga 


as follows: 

Amled’s father was Hardvendel. He was killed by his brother 
Fenge, who thereafter assumed regal power and married his 
brother’s widow, Amled’s mother. Amled resolved to avenge 
this monstrous crime, but in order to allay suspicion he feigned 
madness. He was always raking the ashes and whittling wooden 
hooks, and his answers to questions seemed foolish, though some- 
times they masked a sensible meaning. Once he was shown the 
rudder of a stranded ship and was told that it was a knife; he 
replied that it must certainly be intended to cut a big ham with. 
Another time he was shown the sand on the shore and told that 
it was flour; Amled replied that so it was, for it’s ground by 
the wind and waves. This answer is recalled much later by the 
Icelandic bard Snaebjérn, who wrote of the sea as “ Amled’s 
quern.” 

During a feast in the King’s hall, when all Fenge’s men lay 
drunk on the floor, Amled at last saw his opportunity to wreak 
vengeance. He covered the sleeping men with the tapestries of the 
hall and fastened them together with the wooden hooks he had 
been whittling, so that none of them should escape. Then he set 
fire to the hall and burned it down. Afterwards he stood forward 
at the Thing [Assembly], explained that his behavior had been 
for the purpose of obtaining just revenge, and was elected King. 


At Ammelhede, “‘ Hamlet’s Heath,” near the town of 
Randers in Jutland, a mound is still shown called the 
King’s Mound. Plans are on foot for its exploration 
under the auspices of the Danish Government. 

According to local tradition King Amled lies buried 
in that spot. A silver ring, apparently from the hilt of 
a sword, was said to have been turned up by the plough 
in the year 1629. 
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ERE Hamlet living today, I believe he would find 

the answer to some of the matters that are troubling 
our wise men. The beer situation in the New York State 
Thing, for instance, would enlist his interest. He might 
suggest ways and means to Governor Lehman or to Sen- 
ator Fearon for breaking the deadlock between the plans 
for State and the plans for county control, and might even 
be elected King. But since that cannot be hoped for, let 
us listen to the Anchoret: 

The Anchoret also makes a point of wearing the Roman 
collar, that is, whenever he wears a collar. But it is not 
judicious to think that any and every wearer of the Roman 
collar is the, or even an, Anchoret. Like the other wear- 
ers, the Anchoret could tell many a story that would 
rival, in deep humility would surpass, those told in Father 
Talbot’s recent articles. That reverend gentleman records 
that his revered ribs were poked by a ribald Red. The 
Anchoret can give evidence that no good Catholic would 
lay a violent finger on the true wearer of a Roman collar. 
His authority is Percival Oliver Peach, or someone with 
a name something like that. Percival Oliver Peach, known 
to the ringside fans as Tee Jay, which is a loving con- 
traction for Thomas John O'Flaherty, the name under 
which he fights, welter-weight, assured the Anchoret that 
he never “crashed” a priest, and that no Catholic ever 
would “crash” a priest. “To crash” would seem to be 
a synonym for “to beat or bruise with the fists.”” How 
the evidence was secured was something like the follow- 
ing. The Anchoret had been summoned out for the eve- 
ning on duty; only duty would allure him from the stern 
luxury of his Anchorage, on an evening such as that had 
promised to be. However, out he was, and far was he 
from home, and tired this late at night, as he waited on 
the subway platform. *Twas then, the man who later re- 
vealed himself as Percival Oliver Peach, or what sounded 
like that, blew his breath of liquor in the Anchoret’s nose. 
He demanded a dime, and the Anchoret countered the 
demand by a suggestion that he would give him the pledge. 
P. QO. P. replied that he had two sisters who were nuns. 
The A. carried on the conversation by remarking that 
they certainly would not get as drunk as their brother. 
He agreed, but contended that if they did a priest would 
give them a dime. The A. differed, and refused the dime, 
on the grounds of too much liquor already. P. O. P. 
casually let fall the hint that his fighting name was Tee 
Jay. The A. fibbed, and said that he had been a sparring- 
partner of Jim Corbett. Then it was that Tee Jay solemn- 
ly asseverated that he would not “crash” a priest, even 
though the priest refused him a dime. He further swore 
that no good Catholic ever would. But Brothers were dif- 
ferent. “ You go up to—Monastery,” he continued. “ You 
ask for Brother Anaxagoras. He’s on crutches. Ask him 
why he’s on crutches. He’ll tell you. But understand, I 
wouldn’t touch a priest.” The Anchoret touched Tee Jay 
on the third button of his vest, and thus sat him on a 
subway bench, and bid him a gracious goodnight. 

Thus the Anchoret suited the action to the word, and 
the word to the action, nor o’erstepped the modesty of 
nature. THE PILGRIM. 
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The Young Man Seeks a Master 


BroTHeR CAyseTAN, C.F.X. 


LIGHTLY less than two decades ago, the right wing 

of American criticism awoke to a new consciousness 
that the one hope for the salvation of our national crea- 
tive genius rested with the younger generation. And 
from this new realization a program began to shape itself, 
not definite and certainly not complete, but rather the 
hint of an exposition of a new movement. Some ob- 
servers would be promptly inclined to call this movement 
the new Humanism, but it was not so specific as the new 
Humanism, which had already been launched quietly but 
under full sail; and although many of the Humanist 
leaders were concerned in it, others were simply oppo- 
nents of the “opposition.” There was much disagree- 
ment among them in matters of literary taste and appar- 
ently in fundamental principles, but all were convinced 
that something very wrong had come into American 
literature. 

What these men like Van Wyck Brooks and Irving 
Babbitt and Stuart Sherman wanted to tell the younger 
generation of America was that literature was falling 
away from standards, that a pessimistic skepticism was 
creeping in, that the emotions were getting out of control, 
that the earlier realism which had promised much was 
receding into naturalism, and that these numerous ten- 
dencies would lead to an inevitable corruption of the 
literary conscience. All of them pointed out the way not 
to go, and a few of them set up positive sign posts which 
promised to be salutary, the following of the classical 
and the Christian traditions. 

Have the young profited by the admonition of the 
masters? The answer is much mixed up. Some of the 
young, inspired by the apostolic fervor of the older 
critics, have joined the crusade themselves and are now 
in the battle line of criticism. They have become militant 
in their defense of the standards. But there is a tragic 
lack of balance. The field of creative literature is stalk- 
ing with lusty young giants who bare their teeth at the 
old estheticism, and who pound big bony fists upon their 
strong chests, and who laugh in vulgar defiance because 
they have the field much to themselves. In other words, 
tradition is all criticism and little creation, and the de- 
fenders of the best in literature are like men in a be- 
sieged citadel, fighting desperately to ward off the enemy 
swarm until help can arrive. Men may well wonder how 
much hope is left for our literature. 

Somewhere in America today are forty young writers. 
Very protably these forty young men have already ac- 
quired a facility of expression. Whoever they may be, 
one generation or more from now they will have replaced 
the small gods of our present literature and will be con- 
sidered the literary geniuses of their country—at least 
the most representative men of letters. All this is a case 
of mathematics. But there is something about these 
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forty beginners which is less a case of mathematics. Will 
they be the instruments of recall to the literary con- 
science, the vehicles of transmutation to new standards; 
or will they be the projectors of the impossible, the crea- 
tors of a literature that goes even beyond our contem- 
porary retreat to primitivism ? 

What the young man of today needs is a literary mas- 
ter. From almost the opening sentence of Aristotle’s 
“ Poetics” down to the opening chapter of Bromfield’s 
“ Early Autumn,” the doctrine of imitation has been the- 
orized, or exemplified, or at least talked about. In his 
“Epistle to the Pisos,” Horace writes his exhortation, 
“Imitate! Keep the type! Observe propriety! Let the 
Greek patterns be never out of your hands by night or 
day.” The early sixteenth century Italian, Vida, pro- 
claims a holiday from originality, ‘Come them, all ye 
youths! and, careless of censure, give yourselves up to 
steal and drive the spoil from every source! Unhappy 
is he who . . . in his audacity refuses to follow the trust- 
worthy foosteps of the ancients. ...” And thus Ben 
Jonson cautions, “. . . so it is fit for the beginner and 
learner to study others and the best.” Voltaire intimated 
at one time that judicious imitation of the approved 
models could carry him who played the sedulous ape to 
the state of genius. And literature, both ancient and 
modern, is rich with examples of young liegemen who 
later become masters. 

One may be very curious to learn what particular artist 
the present-day upholders of the traditional standards 
would choose for a young writer to follow. No master 
has been named. Evidently this affair of literary dietetics 
demands much caution. As T. S. Eliot observes, the 
writer cannot consider the past as an indiscriminate bolus 
and swallow it as such. And yet he must not play 
favorites with particular writers and even with pe- 
riods of writing. No one artist, it would seem, is the 
quintessence of his art. But it is their very caution which 
has probably caused the contemporary group of classic 
critics to lose so much ground in the creative field. Their 
aims have really gone beyond a renascence of ideals to an 
idealistic neology. And so they hesitate to say, “ Follow 
this leader by imitating him, or “Choose your models 
from among this group.” That is why so much of their 
doctrine remains theory. And yet it is impossible for a 
young writer not to fall into a very special category. 

On the other hand, the opposition, those who believe 
in the ascendency of individualism and self-expression 
can afford to be less cautious about standards for the 
very reason that they have no standards. Besides saying 
to the young: “ Express yourself!” they can point out 
examples: “ Behold this literary giant who has unchained 
himself from the conventions of the past and who has 
revealed new wonders in a new manner. Do you like- 
wise.”” This makes the way much clearer and easier for 
the young writer. He would rather have set before him 
a definite writer than a definite set of rules. Stevenson 
proved this in his very particular imitation of Poe. And 
Stevenson suffered little from that imitation. Then, too, 
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the young man almost invariably possesses that inadmir- 
ble trait so characteristic of human frailty, the leaning 
toward the line of least resistance. He is aware of a 
pleasant and easy sense coming from the thought that 
without the hindrance of rules he can follow his literary 
master as far as he desires and break the trail at his will. 
And so long as he has expressed himself, what really 
does it matter whether his ideals have deteriorated or 
vanished entirely? 

Frequently the young writer is fascinated by the repu- 
tation or novelty of his contemporaries. That is why we 
already have a Hemingway school of writing, even though 
that writer had not even come into recognition ten years 
ago. When the young man imitates his contemporaries, 
he imitates everything, the good and the bad, and very 
often only the bad. There have been miniature Dreisers, 
too, and there are miniature O’Neills; and ten years from 
now there will be a school of little Faulkners photograph- 
ing the harsh accidents of life in every section of the 
country. But instead of being artists, even to the degree 
of approaching the conceptions that their masters strove 
for, they will be abject parasites and will always remain 
so, despite the unpleasant substance they must cling to. 

Whether it is form or matter in an artist that presents 
a lure to the beginner makes little difference at first. But 
if the young man is to advance toward genius, admittedly 
he must grow in creative stature, and as he grows, so in 
proportion will he be able to discard the influence of his 
model. If he is to attain the status of artist himself, he 
must ultimately rescind his dependence upon the matter 
of his master and draw upon his own originality as his 
only source. As Walter Pater observes, this is the dif- 
ference between a merely good artist and a great artist. 
It is more than probable that if a young man begins with- 
out standards he will never find them along the way. 
When the time comes for him to emancipate himself 
from his influences, he has only his own idiosyncrasy left 
to guide him. And invariably he falls short of even what 
his matter attained; his writing, far from possessing a 
desirable universality, possesses only individuality and 
perhaps only freakishness. That is why individualism 
and freakishness have gained such a wide vogue in recent 
books, and why so much of our literature looks like 
records in psychopathology. 

The elimination of standards and a norm has plunged 
our contemporary fiction into futility and impotence. Ab- 
normalities, neuroses, frustrations, inversions, perver- 
sions, have been displayed like wares in a market place. 
Men have turned themselves inside out with disgusting 
frankness. Biography has become a grand gallery for 
the display of mental and moral distortion. The stage 
shows us the disintegration not only of single minds but 
of entire families. The beauties of life have been for- 
gotten and the accidents of life have been glorified. 

Thus the young writer starts out, looking chaos in the 
face. From this chaos he is supposed to draw inspiration 
and materials for his art. What can he do? Some of 
the sign posts say: Go back to the Greeks, and “drink 
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deep at the true fountain-head of humanism.” But it is 
obvious to him that only the critics have gone back to 
the Greeks. He sees few, if any, creative artists among 
the Humanists. And besides he has seen artists of his 
own day go back to the Greeks (that is, after a fashion) 
and distort the materials which the Greeks have offered. 
He has but to remember O’Neill’s latest trilogy. But he 
must imitate some writer or some group. It is as neces- 
sary for him to look to models as it is for him to express 
himself. 

That, I suppose, is as far as anyone can go in this matter 
without the risk of divergence from established opinion. 
But I think that the young writer who aims to creative 
art must be courageous. That is the first virtue he must 
acquire, courage. If he has courage and genius he can 
make giant strides to help prepare the way for a worthy 
literature. If he is to be a sincere artist, he must be little 
more than a pioneer. And his masters, or his single 
master, should possess one trait above all others, the 
courage of the pioneer. I suggest Poe, Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, Robert Burns. The master should be the 
spirit more than the book; the desire, the yearning, and 
the purpose, rather than the interpretation put upon them. 
The imitation should be little of form and matter and 
much of heart and soul. It should follow the counsel of 
Plato: “If they [youth] imitate at all, they should imi- 
tate the temperate, holy, free, courageous, and the like.” 


REVIEWS 
Crime for Profit. Edited by Ernest D. MacDouGaLu. 

The Stratford Company. $2.00. 

Some few years ago, a New York attorney wrote to the effect 
that under the present judicial system of this country, there is 
fast evolving a twofold law: a law of the rich and a law of 
the poor. The contributors to “Crime for Profit” make that 
statement clear to anyone in whose mind a lingering doubt may 
have remained regarding its truth. Monster frauds have been 
perpetrated and those guilty of them have not only remained un- 
molested as far as court action and subsequent penalties are con- 
cerned, but are even given to us as the objects of our sympathies. 
This book on mercenary crime is a convincing exposé of these 
many and mighty frauds in finance, but when the various con- 
tributors turn to the expounding of remedies for these and for 
crime in general, they appear as guides in a land with which they 
themselves are unacquainted. Undoubtedly these remedies are de- 
sirable and many are sound enough, but highly impractical in our 
present state. Indeed, in the perusal of certain remedies proposed, 
the authors seem to be emulating Sir Thomas More in_ his 
“Utopia,” for nothing short of this would be had should the ad- 
vanced aims be attained. The realm of remedy and cure is now. 
about exhausted; instead of seeking more, let us try to effect 
some of those already given. The reports of the Committees on 
Mercenary Crime included at the end of this volume will prove 


interesting and profitable for students of criminology. 
= e. oe 


Boston: 





Yesterday and To-Day in Sinai. By Mayor C. S. Jarvis. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

Geographically and historically, the wilderness of Sinai has much 
to commend it to the general reader. The connecting link be- 
tween Asia and Africa, it has seen more invading armies pass 
through its boundaries than any other country in the world. On 
one of its mountains, Moses received the tables of the Decalogue, 
and through its wilderness the Israelites wandered for forty years 
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en route to the Promised Land. In the days of the Roman occu- 
pation, it witnessed the assassination of Pompey the Great at Gals 
(Mount Casius). Before the close of the World War, it boasted 
at Kantara of “the biggest military city the world has ever 
known.” It possesses, in the monastery of St. Catherine, one of 
the oldest inhabited buildings in the world. It harbors within its 
sandy wastes perhaps the only race that has successfully resisted 
the march of time—the Bedouin Arab. And today its western 
boundary, which is the eastern bank of the Suez Canal, is one of 
the strategic military points of the world. Major Jarvis’ position 
and experience enable him to write of this little known land and 
its inhabitants with interest and authority. He possesses an inti- 
mate knowledge and sympathetic understanding of the people he 
has governed, their personal and racial characteristics, their laws 
and customs. Striking is the contrast between his portrait of the 
modern Arab (if that term can be applied to the Arab of today) 
and that of the highly romanticized and misrepresented Sheik of 
contemporary fiction and cinema. Besides an interesting historical 
survey, his chapters on smuggling and tracking, natural history 
and sports, and the locust campaigns, are fascinating and replete 
with local color. From the Biblical texts and his personal knowl- 
edge of local topography, he endeavors to reconstruct the route 
taken by the Israelites in their forty years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness of Sinai. But this chapter will prove of interest, in the 
writer’s estimation, rather as an expression of the author’s per- 
sonal views than as a scholarly or authoritative addition to the 
literature of this much debated subject. Though there is much in 
his theory (not altogether original) that demands consideration, 
the author is too prone to look upon the chosen people as a 
fanatical and superstitious race, possessed of a too exalted idea of 
its own importance in the eyes of Providence. To all the inci- 
dents of miraculous protection and preservation, he attempts to 
give a purely natural interpretation. And these ingenious though 
often fanciful explanations prove his chief (though not his only) 
reasons for placing the Mountain of Moses and the route of the 
forty years’ wandering in the north rather than the traditional 
south of Sinai. An abundance of illustrations in half-tone and a 
map of Sinai greatly enhance the attractiveness and interest of 
the volume. me 





The Journal of Arnold Bennett, 1911-1920. Edited by NEwMAN 

FLtower. New York: The Viking Press. $4.00. 

When the first volume appeared, the reviewer for AMERICA 
did not report on the book favorably. He found it a dull record 
of facts that on the whole could have been interesting only to 
Bennett himself. On the dust cover of the second volume of the 
Journal, the publisher quotes the encomiums of twelve critics, a 
few of them eminent in their profession, who evidently found un- 
usual merit in the first. While many of the facts recorded in the 
second volume are more interesting (by reason of the period that 
they cover) than most of those recorded in the first, this reviewer 
retains his original impression that Bennett's mind was curious 
but not profound, and that nothing that Bennett has to say by 
way of observation is stamped with authority or distinction. 
Judged by exacting standards, his was not a genius of the high- 
est rank. While the journal, as a journal, is excellent, the per- 
sonality that “emerges” from it will interest the general reader 
for perhaps a hundred pages, and charm him in not one. Future 
thesis writers and social historians, however, will probably find 
the two volumes fascinating. J. E.D. 





The French Revolution and Napoleon. By Leo Gersnoy. New 

York: F. S. Crofts and Company. $5.00. 

The author of this book is an associate professor of history 
at Long Island University. His production gives evidence of 
prolonged and varied readings on the subject discussed, and the 
attached bibliography, both general and chapter by chapter, is 
impressive. Many statements, however, display a lack of knowl- 
edge, and an absence of critical judgment that, particularly in an 
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historical student, is very regrettable, and in a teacher unpardon- 
able! The assertion that Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV, 
was a “ Jesuit priest” is a deliberate falsehood, as offensive as 
it is untrue. And the further accusation that the controversy 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists destroyed the unity of the 
Church betrays an ignorance of fact that arouses in the judicious 
reader a strong suspicion of wilful perversity on the part of the 
author. To attribute originality in philosophical thought to John 
Locke, and tolerance to Voltaire, is both unhistoric and unscholar- 
ly. That portion of his book which deals with Napoleon runs 
along entertainingly enough, but it discloses nothing new about 
that interesting personality nor his exploits. The Napoleonic 
narrative is always attractive, but, as told by Mr. Gershoy, though 
sufficiently pleasing, is nevertheless like the murmuring brook, 
babbling and shallow. There is a good alphabetical index. 
M, J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Biographical.—W ith the clarification and calm that time brings, 
when petty politics have died away, and issues are seen in their 
true proportion, the life of the great former Chancelor of Austria, 
Dr. Ignaz Seipel, will be regarded as a manual for students of 
political and social science. Dr. Bernhard Birk, under the title 
“Dr. Ignaz Seipel” (Regensburg, G. J. Manz), has written, in 
German, an attractive and popular analysis of Seipel’s principles, 
as illustrated from his life. The development of his unique career 
is described; his social principles outlined; as well as his concept 
of the federalist State, in which he saw the future of that greater 
Germany which should look “down the Danube” rather than up 
the stream. Pertinent, in the light of the Hitler explosion, is 
Seipel’s bold profession of Deutschtum, with his Christian and 
European interpretation of the same. Dr. Birk’s little volume is 
rich in passages for quotation, and gives-a rounded picture of this 
true priest, philosopher, and savior of his country. 

When properly written, the lives of the saints are revelations 
of the wonderful ways of God with man and a source of encour- 
agement even to the most feeble aspirant after holiness. Such 
new light and courage will be the fruit of reading “ The Life of 
St. Alonso Rodriguez,” translated from the Spanish of I. Casa- 
nuovas, S.J., by M. O’Leary (Herder. $1.25). Here with the 
human and the Divine nicely balanced, we see a man advancing 
through strong trials to marvelous union with God, and through 
love learning so thoroughly the lessons of heavenly wisdom that, 
though deprived of educational advantages and placed in the lowly 
position of a lay Brother, he is fittingly called “ God’s theologian.” 
He is a winsome saint, and to make his acquaintance is to step 
closer to God. 

“A saint working for a saint” was the comment of St. Thomas 
Aquinas when he beheld St. Bonaventure writing the life of St. 
Francis; and in Benjamin F. Musser’s “ Franciscan Poets” (Mac- 
millan. $2.00) we have a poetic Tertiary of St. Francis writing of 
his brother artists. The seventeen chapters give pen pictures of 
fifteen poets, ranging from the Seraphic Doctor himself through 
such famous names as Petrarch and Dante down to modern times 
in Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson, while a host of 
minor singers are more briefly sketched. A store of material for 
further study is contained in the notes appended to each chapter 
and in the extensive bibliography at the end. These are not dry 
biographical summaries, but poetically touched estimates of the 
human and Divine characteristics of the poets, with many a 
spirited excursion into such topics as the true nature of the 
sonnet. 

Interracial.—The Institute of Social and Religious Research, in 
New York, adds another volume to its series of careful surveys 
of American Protestantism in “The Negro’s Church” ($2.00), 
by Benjamin Elijah Mays and Joseph William Nicholson. This 
study of a special field is a sort of supplement to C. Luther Fry’s 
1930 study, “ The United States Looks at Its Churches.” The 
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growth, changes, strength, and weakness of Negro Protestant 
effort are discussed. The “ professional evangelist,’ we learn, is 
passing. Church finances are criticized, and the methods by which 
they are administered. The interesting observation is made (page 
279) that “ The church was the first community or public organiza- 
tion that the [American] Negro actually owned and completely con- 
trolled.” Samples are afforded of preaching, announcements, etc. 
But with all the variety of information offered as to externals, 
the impression as to the real status of the “ Negro’s Church” 
remains somewhat vague. Since the stress is on technical “ Negro 
ownership,” there is no mention (outside of inclusion in a couple 
of general tables) of the Negro’s relation to Catholicism, nor of 
the driving interior force that is impelling Negroes to seek mem- 
bership in a Church which is the “ Negro’s” in a more intimate 
sense than any that the sects can lay claim to. 

What should be the program of higher education among Ne- 
groes for the next twenty-five years? Aims, methods, curricula, 
are being earnestly debated upon this subject, and many formerly 
accepted notions are being revised. Thought of leading Negro 
educators upon this subject are collected in a brief symposium, 
edited by Theophilus Elisha McKinney, entitled “ Higher Educa- 
tion Among Negroes” (Charlotte, N. C., Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity. Cloth bound, $1.00. Paper bound, 50 cents) ; being addresses 
delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the presidency of Dr. 
Henry Lawrence McCrorey, of Johnson C. Smith University. 





Spiritual Helps.—The narrative of the life of Christ, told in 
detail, with utter simplicity, following the language of the Gospel, 
yet illustrated by the findings of history, archeology, geography, 
ethnology, as well as plant and animal lore, is surely not an easy 
task to achieve. The need of such a narrative is keenly felt at 
the present time; and is supplied, in German, by Dr. Franz Michel 
Willam, in his “Das Leben Jesu in Lande und Volke Israel ” 
(Herder. $2.25). Dr. Willam’s narration has already received 
high commendation from Catholic scholars and authors. “ Until 
I read this,” writes Sigrid Undset, “I never realized how endlessly 
simple are the parables of Our Saviour, when compared with the 
parables and the imagery of the Old Testament.” The arrange- 
ment of the book lends itself to daily readings or to meditation. 
The occasional illustrations are well chosen, with a view to actual 
description of land and customs. 

Familiarity with the actual words of the Holy Mass is a goal 
that every thoughtful laymen should hope to attain. M. A. 
Magnani & Son, Ltd., 6 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 2, London, 
publish for the low price of three pence “A Missionary Mass 
Book,” a small paper-covered manual, which gives the Ordinary 
of the Mass, with a few extra prayers of devotion, in convenient 
form. A unique feature is that the excellent photographs, illus- 
trating the action of the Mass, are taken all from native clergy. 

The Rev. Raymond J. G. Prindiville, C.S.P., M.A., in his brief 
treatise “The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine” (Philadel- 
phia: American Ecclesiastical Review), provides, in the words of 
the Bishop of Great Falls, who contributes the Foreword,” a 
much-needed contribution to our pastoral literature.” Through 
Bishop O’Hara’s zeal, and the efforts of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, the country has been aroused to the practical treas- 
ures as well as to the high canonical standing which the Con- 
fraternity possesses. Father Prindiville’s work, in partial ful- 
filment for the degree of Master of Arts, is a thoroughly schol- 
arly achievement, while it offers to the director, actual or prospec- 
tive, of a unit of the Confraternity just that guidance which is 
necessary as to history, program, canonical erection, organization, 
etc. Even for those not immediately concerned with the Con- 
fraternity, the treatise provides much valuable information as to 
catechetical aids and methods. 

Through the medium of letters addressed to a seminarian, 
Father George Joseph Donahue imparts a goodly amount of cheer- 
fully phrased advice and exhortation in “ The Secular Priesthood ” 
(Stratford, Boston. $2.00). The first letter is in answer to the 
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one written by David shortly after his arrival at the seminary, 
and the last records some impressions remaining after the celebra- 
tion of his first High Mass. The joys and dangers of the priest- 
hood are discussed against the genial background of clerical 
friendship, and the author’s wide reading is drawn upon copiously 
to illustrate his varying thoughts and moods; not the least de- 
lightful feature are the postscripts, consisting of short quotations 
from books ranging from St. Matthew’s Gospel down to Ik Mar- 
vel. Seminarians will find much to enlighten and cheer them in 
this charming little volume. 

Morehouse Publishing Company has issued in larger type the 
rhythmic edition of Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ” 
($1.40), published first in 1890, with a preface by Canon Liddon. 
Unfortunately the book, which has a quaint charm of language 
and of rhythm (like the original Latin), is impaired for Catholic 
use by certain incorrect translations, notably of the word gratia. 
This was to be expected because of the fundamentally different 
positions of Catholic and Protestant theologians on grace. 





Juveniles.—“ Mary Rose’s Sister Bess” by Mary Mabel Wir- 
ries (Benziger. $1.00) describes somewhat detached episodes in 
the life of the fun-loving, very human Bess, both at St. Angela’s 
convent boarding school and at home. She and her friends have 
many amusing and exciting adventures of the sort that will 
interest young Catholic girls. 

“ Ah-Wing,” Chinese, and “ Wai-Lam” (the Chinese equivalent 
for William), American, are held for ransom by brigands in a 
mountain fort. How these two boys engineer their escape, meet 
entertaining characters in adventurous settings, stumble on treasure, 
and at length reach security are thrillingly told in Adolph 
Paschang’s “ Dragon Treasure” (Longmans, Green. $2.00). 

Ella Young’s “The Unicorn with Silver Shoes” (Longmans, 
Green. $2.00) is what its title implies—a fairy tale. “ Ballor’s 
Son,” the hero, a Celtic Prince of Wales with small boy lapses 
from virtue, has many charming fairy adventures. Of course, 
children who do not believe in fairy tales will not read this book. 

A monastery boy, who had more of the monkey than the monk 
in his makeup, is Harriet Street Downes’ “ Filippo the Jongleur” 
(Longmans, Green. $2.00). So “Filippo” runs away from his 
monastery home and plunges into thirteenth-century Umbria. 
Those were the days when Francis of Assisi was charming his 
first clients and “Filippo” meets him. The tale is charmingly 
told. 

The search for an enchanted sword in a modern setting makes 
an unusual tale. This we have in “The Enchanted Sword” (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.00), by Henry K. Pasma. The enchanted sword 
belonged to the Great Friesian. “ Taco,” the boy, seeks it and in 
the unfolding we read much of the customs, people, and land of 
Friesland, which is the northernmost province of Holland. 

In “The Ragged Staff” (Longmans, Green. $2.00) by C. M. 
Edmondston and M. L. F. Hyde, illustrations by Henry C. Pitz, 
the authors have put flesh on historical bones. The scene of this 
story is laid in England and France during the Wars of the Roses 
(1464-1473). Robin, a young lad, ward and page of the King- 
Maker, is the hero. His adventures are many and dangerous. Made 
vividly real are: Edward of York; Richard of Gloucester; Anne 
and Isabel Nevill; Margaret of Anjou; and the deposed King 
Henry. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Att I Survey. G. K. Chesterton. $2.50. Dodd, Mead. 
Boox or Curistian Crassics, Tue. Edited by Michael Williams. 
CirmBinc Roses. G. A. Stevens. $2.00. Macmillan. 
Cosmotocy. J. A. McWilliams, S.J. $2.00. Macmillan. 
Cucxoo’s Nest, Tue. John Guinan. 2/6. Gill. 

Damascus Lizs Nortn. Edward Thompson. $2.35. Knopf. 
Discovertnc Poetry. Elizabeth Drew. $2.50. Norton. 
ExpertmMentaL Optics. A. Frederick Collins. $2.00. Appleton. 
Man Wants But Littte. Wilson Wright. $2.00. Boni. 
Morat Laws. Edgar Sheffield Brightman. $2.50. Abingdon. 
Since Issen. George Jean Nathan. $1.65. Knopf. 

Srreet oF THE SANDALMAKERS, THE. Nis Petersen. $2.50. 


Liveright. 


Macmillan. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Personal Disclaimer 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The ethics of journalism would seem to be at least first cousin 
to international law; at any rate there is this family resemblance 
—that both are rather vague in character, and are most often 
quoted to defend one’s own position. Hence I shall not venture 
to say that Father Parsons, in his self-started controversy over 
natural birth control, has been unethical. Perhaps to quote an 
isolated sentence from a mild book review in such a way as to 
make it sound like a blanket indictment is not opposed to the 
ethics of journalism. Perhaps to quote from a private letter with- 
out authorization is within the code; even when, again, the quota- 
tion without its context gives an impression at variance with that 
of the whole letter. In any case, putting aside these uncertain 
issues, I wish to protest strongly against being made a stalking- 
horse for an attack upon the research work of Drs. Ogino and 
Knaus when in reality I have publicly and privately praised their 
work; and I resent being made a party to Father Parsons’ 
anathematizing of Dr. Latz. Father Parsons’ use of the expres- 
sion “racketeering” in connection with Dr. Latz appears to me 
distressingly like hitting below the belt. I am not quite as san- 
guine as Dr. Latz about the wide applicability of the theories of 
Ogino and Knaus. But I welcome those theories and the careful 
investigations back of them as distinctive and valuable contribu- 
tions to medical knowledge; and I respect Dr. Latz’s purpose in 
popularizing them. Father Parsons’ article and his rejoinder to 
Dr. Latz’s letter have quite distorted and misrepresented my 
attitude. 

Chicago. Ratpu C. Sutrivan, M.D. 


[America is glad to afford Dr. Sullivan this disclaimer, though 
his words of warning were used only to forestall possible abuses, 
not to discredit the Ogino-Knaus theory, or Dr. Latz’s character, 
neither of which was in question—Ed. AMmeErtca.] 


Reviews and Reviewers 
To the Editor of AMeERIca: 

I have read with interest Father Talbot’s account of the impres- 
sion which “Ann Vickers” made on him as a piece of literary 
craftsmanship, and though, not yet having read the novel, I can- 
not compare it with my own, I think he is guilty only of under- 
statement in his strictures on the blurbs which New York critics 
have passed out as reviews of it. I think it may be taken as a 
general tenet that reviews in New York will be only partially 
governed by the merits and demerits of the work under review. 
The book reviewers represent only the lowest estate of the literary 
realm. They are nearly all people who have been failures at 
some other trade, ex-barmen, ex-masseuses, ex-deck-swabbers, ex- 
salesmen, and the few paragraphs which it is their solace to drone 
over endlessly in a solitude, lightened by a flickering literary am- 
bition, are all that stand between them and the river. They are 
consequently a timid lot who seldom are able to make up their 
minds about a book until somebody more opinionated has passed 
on it. That is one explanation of the phenomenon in New York 
book reviewing that one review—whether hesitant or raucous or 
pompous or apoplectic—is little more than an echo of another. 
The reviewer who gets in the first quank will act as tuning fork 
for the orchestration that follows. And the first quank is nearly 
always something crooked. It is much easier to decide whether an 
author is persona grata or not with a particular backscratching 
caboodle than thoughtfully to weigh the excellence of a book 
which may be the product of a lifetime of honorable labor. 
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Book reviewing in the daily press in New York has been de- 
scribed by a prominent novelist as work done by bellboys for bell- 
boys, and this is not far from the truth. For example, the lead- 
ing reviewer on perhaps our best evening newspaper is a British 
laboring man, who acquired literature by giving beauty treatment 
to a ship’s engines and who tries to ape the accent of a doctor of 
learning, but who certainly wouldn't dare to bellow and hector at 
home in England as he does over here. The book-review section 
of another paper is run by a literary gossip who confesses to only 
two years of schooling and who hasn’t an idea which she hasn't 
borrowed from some man of her acquaintance and murdered in the 
borrowing. The clique of which this gossiper is the acidulous 
mouthpiece has long been preaching that the art of writing lay 
subterraneanly buried until unearthed by Ernest Hemingway. 
Consequently the real Titans of literature are personified by 
“ Bertie,” “Willie” and “Elmer,” and Shakespeare, Dante and 
Homer become proper subjects of ridicule. A word of two syl- 
lables excites fury and scorn. An adjective isn’t something that 
limits and defines an idea but “plush” and “upholstery” added 
to it. These people regard the great classics of literature simply 
as so much “ fine writing.” They are unable to see the difference 
between the romantic gush of the schoolgirl, innocent of experi- 
ence and dazzled only by words, and the masterful work of a more 
or less gifted adult who employs impressive speech because he is 
rich in reminiscence and glows with vivid thoughts. They of 
course confuse mental simplicity with moral simplicity. Newman 
in his “Idea of a University” dealt rather adequately with these 
people nearly a century ago, but that particular folly gets a new 
accession every minute. 

Literary backscratching and logrolling in New York has long 
been carried on below the level of decency. My own experience 
is that criticism in the country outside of New York is much 
more honest and square. I should be sorry not to except literary 
editors like the admirable Harry Hansen and the literary depart- 
ment of the Times, which observes a splendid standard of thought- 
fulness and square dealing. Nor do I put forth my own judgment 
as unamenable to criticism. For having in former years rejected 
profit to espouse a cause which had only weak friends among the 
climbers and the influential, I do not deny that I have been 
wounded by the literary gangsterism which is always opposed to 
such causes. 

Then of course there are the publishers. An author, no matter 
how good his work, who picks a publisher in a hurry will usually 
find he has made a fatal error. A publisher again who can afford 
powerful advertising and who is able to write his own reviews 
will usually draw the sheeplike critics in his wake. It is not un- 
common to find a big puff and a big advertisement running almost 
side by side. As to the people put forward as the great models 
of literary style in America, the estimate put upon them appears 
to me in the main the work of their publishers. The most touted 
stylists are weak in elementary grammar and syntax. For my- 
self I would pick out a totally different set. Syntax of course 
is not everything. But the born writer has to be a born thinker, 
and his technique, his sense of drama, his style and expression are 
likely to run parallel with his conception of his subject. They 
are the two-fold logos, the convex and concave of the circle, coined 
in one mint of a single mind, which will only show itself master 
of what it has to say by its manner of saying it. 

New York. Benepict Frrzpatricx. 


Koburger Bible 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for March 4 the Pilgrim said: “ Indeed 
the Koburger Bible [of 1484] was not the first to appear in the 
German language. It was the ninth in a series, the first of 
which was printed at Strassburg in 1486 by John Mentel.” There 
must surely be a mistake in one of these dates! 

St. Catharine’s, Ont. Puzz_ep. 


[There was a typographical error. Read 1466 for 1486.—Fd. 
AMERICA.] 
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Home News.—Early on April 4, the Navy dirigible 
Akron, the largest and finest in the world, was wrecked 
about twenty-five miles east of Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing a violent thunder storm. The ship was reported as 
having been caught in the storm and forced down into 
the sea after the rudder-control wires snapped, and 
crashed as it hit the water. It was the worst airship 
disaster in history. Only three men were saved, with 
seventy-three lost, including Rear Admiral Moffett, chief 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. An intensive search 
was made for other survivors, but none had been found. 
During the search, the Navy non-rigid blimp J-3 plunged 
into the ocean, and two of its crew of seven were lost. 
The Navy and the House of Representatives planned to 
investigate the disaster. In the Senate, Senator King 
introduced a resolution for an investigating committee, 
which would also consider the utility of dirigibles for 
military and naval use. 

On April 3 Michigan, and on April 4 Wisconsin, over- 
whelmingly instructed their delegates to cast their votes 
in favor of ratification of repeal of Prohibition at con- 
ventions to be held later this month. In Michigan, more 
than ninety-three of the hundred delegates were pledged 
for ratification, and in Wisconsin, which voted five to 
one for repeal, all of the delegates were so pledged. 
Machinery for action on repeal was set up in twenty-three 
other States. 

On April 3, the President sent a message to Congress 
requesting enactment of emergency farm-mortgage legis- 
lation, a draft of which accompanied the message. The 
bill authorizes a $2,000,000,000 Federal Land Bank bond 
issue, with four-per-cent interest, which would be guar- 
anteed by the Treasury; and allows the exchange of un- 
paid mortgages for these bonds. The bill is designed to 
protect farmers from immediate foreclosures, to extend 
principal payments, and will endeavor to secure for 
farmers a uniform interest rate of not more than four 
and one-half per cent. The President said he would soon 
ask for additional legislation to extend this relief to 
small-home owners; and for legislation “enabling us to 
initiate practical reciprocal tariff agreements ” to establish 
foreign markets for agricultural and industrial products. 
On April 5, the Senate Agriculture Committee favorably 
reported the farm-commodity price bill, to which it at- 
tached the farm-mortgage act. 

An executive order, signed by the President on April 1, 
was estimated by the Veterans Bureau to save at least 
$400,000,000 a year. It goes into effect July 1, affecting 
most of the 1,400,000 pensioners on the Government rolls. 
The rates paid for service-connected disabilities were re- 
duced twenty per cent; pensions of widows and children 
of Spanish-American War veterans were cut fifty per 
cent; pensions for Government employes, except those 
receiving allowances for war injuries or disease, are 
eliminated ; and emergency officers’ pensions are limited. 
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Germany’s Boycott.—On April 1, the National Social- 
ists carried out their threat of a one-day boycott of Jew- 
ish stores and shops throughout Germany. From reports 
it would seem that the Saturday experiment was con- 
ceded to the more fanatic elements of the National Social- 
ists as a compromise when the cabinet found itself serious- 
ly split on the advisability of permitting such a narrowly 
racial program. The Nationalist element of the cabinet 
led by Von Papen and Von Neurath was strenuously op- 
posed to further demonstrations against Jewish-German 
citizens because of the danger of humanitarian reaction 
affecting foreign relations and foreign trade. But the 
Brown Shirt patrols had already received instructions and 
were so set on this public demonstration that it was feared 
by members of the cabinet that a change in the program 
would result in lawless outbreaks with more injury from 
physical violence. The program for the renewal of the 
boycott on Wednesday was finally abandoned in spite of 
the fact that Captain Goering in his utterances committed 
the Government to even more drastic measures for the 
proscribing of all Jews. The Nazis later announced that 
they were satisfied that the foreign propaganda had ceased 
and that there was no further necessity for continuing 
the boycott. Nevertheless, severe measures were being 
taken to eliminate Jewish professional men or to reduce 
the number permitted to practise to a ratio equal to that 
of the Jewish people in the German nation. Many judges 
and thousands of lawyers were forced to resign from the 
courts; doctors were removed from the staff of all im- 
portant hospitals; professors and teachers were forced to 
leave their schools, and the number of children permitted 
to attend schools, colleges, and universities was to be 
reduced to the same ratio; musicians and artists of all 
sorts were being deprived of their means of livelihood, 
and were not permitted to perform in public theaters or 
exhibitions. Many of the better class of educated Jews 
planned to flee from the country, but were prohibited by 
a new decree making this impossible without permission 
of the Nazi police. It was reported that Professor Ein- 
stein’s home was ransacked and his private property, as 
well as his holdings in the banks, were confiscated. Severe 
censorship of foreign news made it impossible to be cer- 
tain of the condition or attitude of the Jews after the boy- 
cott was lifted. 


Foreign Complications—The American Embassy 
through George Gordon, at present Charge d’Affaires in 
Berlin, protested against the insulting allegations made 
in the National Socialist press that the United States con- 
sulate had become an “ atrocity lie factory.” It was ex- 
plained that the American consulate had the duty of re- 
ceiving American citizens and hearing their complaints. 
It was expected that the German Government would put 
an end to the circulation of such unfair misrepresenta- 
tions and offer due apologies. Though it was first reported 
that American citizens could receive their visas from the 
American consulate, which would enable them to leave 
Germany, the publication of supplementary instructions 
by Captain Goering made it plain that all foreigners, in- 
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cluding Americans, would not be allowed to leave Ger- 
many without a police permit. Foreign correspondents 
united in an organization known as the “ Foreign Press 
Association ” were also having serious difficulty with the 
new Government. The effort of the Nazi bureau of 
propaganda to bring even the foreign press in line with 
its campaign for German nationalism, even with threats 
to deprive them of all facilities and liberty of reporting, 
was resented by the whole association. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote the members refused to allow Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, of the Chicago Daily News, to resign from the 
presidency of the association, which had been demanded 
by the Nazi authorities because of his recently published 
book, “‘ Germany Puts the Clock Back.” 


Religious Interference.—It became evident that the 
Nazi steam roller was not restricted to Jews when in a 
convention of the new church movement dominated by 
Nazi officials it was decided that the Protestants of Prus- 
sia must be united in a new church form, with a constitu- 
tion rewritten on strict Nazi principles of general unifica- 
tion. As reported in the New York Times, 39,000,000 
German Lutherans would be affected in their theology 
and administration if the adopted plans became law. It 
was announced that the constitutional provisions of 1924 
would be abolished, State support including dowries and 
the church tax withheld, and ministers removed whose 
preaching was not in conformity with the national upris- 
ing. The Cross and the Swastika, Christ and Hitler, 
were combined in language not far from blasphemy. It was 
further reported that the leaders of the movement were 
calling on the Protestant churches to ban the Old Tes- 
tament and substitute for the kings and prophets and 
heroes of the Jews the folklore and sagas of the German 
people with the stories of the leaders of the race in phi- 
losophy and the arts. It was also proposed that the mar- 
tyrology and list of saints be replaced by the German 
heroes who died in the War. What the Nazis intend to 
lay down for the Catholic element was not announced ; 
but the visit of Von Papen and Goering to Rome to see 
Mussolini and the Pope was interpreted as an effort to 
reach an understanding. 


France and the Mussolini Plan.—Considerable un- 
certainty reigned as to the attitude France would even- 
tually take towards the “ plan for understanding and co- 
operation among the four western European Powers” 
which Premier Mussolini of Italy had proposed on the 
occasion of the visit of the British Premier MacDonald 
to Rome. The most definite pronouncement came from 
the spokesman for the Little Entente and Poland, Nicolas 
Titulescu, Rumanian Foreign Minister, who denounced 
the plan in the name of the small nations of Europe. 
What right, he asked, had the four great Powers to set 
up a directorate? For that they would need the consent 
of the League of Nations. M. Titulescu’s words found 
enthusiastic applause in the French nationalist press, some 
of which denounced the plan in bitter language. The 
denunciation was offset, however, by the report on the 
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plan brought from Rome by Henry de Jouvenel, French 
Ambassador to Italy, who claimed that the plan was mis- 
represented. There was no question of such a directorate, 
reassured M. de Jouvenel. No united action was con- 
templated without the sanction of the Council of the 
League. The idea was simply that the four major parties 
to the Council should agree to work together, in prefer- 
ence to contending; and thus assure the world against 
revision of the peace treaties by force. In return for this, 
M. de Jouvenel was roundly denounced by the nationalists 
as practically a traitor to France. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, was heard from French official quarters, save that 
on April 3 announcement was made that a memorandum 
was in preparation, wherein the French Government would 
express its decision that there must be definite limits to 
any plans of revision. Frontiers must be retained, in 
accordance with Articles III and X of the League coven- 
ant. But the field would be open for discussion on “ moral ' 
issues,” such as Germany’s right to equality. 


Prospects for Economic Discussion.—The clouds, 
which had been hanging over the future of economic and 
debts discussions, seemed to be lifting slightly. From 
Washington it was reported that the French Government 
had made an informal suggestion to the Administration 
that the proposed World Economic Conference be held 
in Washington instead of in London. It was said also 
that the President would appoint several Republicans, 
including ex-Secretary Stimson, on the American delega- 
tion. Clarence K. Streit, New York Times correspondent 
at Geneva, expressed the opinion that “it would be hard 
to exaggerate the satisfaction, to say nothing of the in- 
terest, with which the return of Norman H. Davis to 
Europe as President Roosevelt’s diplomatic representa- 
tive’ was felt in Geneva. A like satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in Washington at the news, apparently as a con- 
sequence of Mr. Davis’ recent conversations with Ram- 
say MacDonald, that the British Premier, with whom 
President Roosevelt had been reported as expressly de- 
siring to confer, would actually come to Washington in 
the near future for a preliminary discussion, a “ rehearsal 
of parts,” as it was put, for the future economic confer- 
ence, in conjunction with the treatment of War debts. 


New Statute of the Little Entente.—On February 26, 
the Czechoslovak press published the new statute, or 
treaty of reorganization, of the Little Entente, signed 
at Geneva on February 16, 1933. Purpose of the new 
treaty was given as “comprehensive unification of the 
general policies ” of the three countries, so that the group 
of countries known as the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania) “ will form a higher interna- 
tional unit.” Political treaties would require unanimous 
approval of the Council of the Entente; and treaties of 
alliance between the three would be renewed “ with un- 
limited duration.” According to Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, the new statute would strengthen the 
three countries in every direction, particularly in oppos- 
ing revisionist campaigns and in economic matters. Poland 
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was giving signs that it would welcome the agreement 
and would largely work along with it. It was naturally 
unwelcome in Hungary and Italy. 


Denmark’s Right to Greenland.—A two-years’ dis- 
pute between Denmark and Norway concerning sover- 
eignty claims in the eastern coast of Greenland came to 
a close on April 5 with a decision that favored Denmark, 
while it evidenced the international efficacy of the World 
Court. The Court ruled, twelve to two, against Norway, 
which had occupied the territory and declared a claim 
to it as unoccupied on July 10, 1931; and held that Den- 
mark owned the territory under the Kiel treaty signed 
in 1814. The base of the verdict went as far back as the 
Norse occupation of Greenland in the year 900. The 
verdict was hailed with great rejoicing in Denmark and 
corresponding disappointment in Norway, where the fish- 
ing industries had definite interests in the Greenland oc- 
cupancy. King Haakon of Norway, however, though re- 
gretting the decision, expressed his determination and 


that of his people to adhere to the authority of the World * 


Court. 


Holy Year Inaugurated.—With elaborate ceremonies 
the holy doors of Rome’s four major basilicas were opened 
on the morning of April 1. While specially appointed 
legates performed the ceremonies at St. John Lateran’s, 
St. Mary Major’s, and St. Paul’s, the Holy Father him- 
self conducted the rites at St. Peter’s. Nearly 60,000 
people were present at the ceremony which marked the 
beginning of what the Pope termed “the greatest of all 
Holy Years.” Later on during the day, the Cardinal Vicar 
formally opened the Sancta Sanctorum at San Salvatore, 
containing the relics of the Saints which had been with- 
drawn from public veneration since the last Holy Year. 
In the evening, the Pope, utilizing radio control, illumi- 
nated the gigantic electric cross erected at Mount Senario 
near Florence. The voice of the Pontiff during this event 
was carried from the Vatican City radio station to more 
than 150 stations in the United States. 


British Resentment against Soviets.—T wo days after 
the recall of Sir Esmond Ovey, Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, for consultation in regard to the arrest of the 
British employes of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company, Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons an enabling act whereby 
the government would have power to place an embargo 
on all imports from Soviet Russia. The act was made 
effective as of April 17, the day following the termination 
of the present trade treaty between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Negotiations for a new treaty, which had 
been carried on for some months, were suspended because 
of the arrest of the engineers, whose trial was set for 
April 10. 


South African Cabinet.—A temporary settlement of 
the political antagonisms was effected through the forma- 
tion of a cabinet comprising leaders of the two dominant 
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parties, the National and South African. For several 
months, the government of J. B. M. Hertzog has been 
striving to stabilize the country economically and financi- 
ally, the while Gen. Jan C. Smuts, the South African 
leader, and Judge Tielman Roos, claimant in the National 
party for leadership against General Hertzog, have been 
campaigning for a change in government, or at least a 
coalition cabinet. Neither General Hertzog nor General 
Smuts would agree to the proposals of Judge Roos. 
Though their political differences were wider apart, Gen- 
erals Hertzog and Smuts succeeded in reaching an agree- 
ment leading to a coalition cabinet. On March 30, Gen- 
eral Hertzog resigned as Prime Minister; he was there- 
upon requested to form a new Government. He became 
Prime Minister again, with General Smuts as Minister 
for Finance, and with the twelve cabinet posts equally 
divided between members of the National and South 
African parties, respectively. The new Government, it 
was stated, would seek a mandate from the country in 
a general election to be held in July. 


Irish Railway Strike.—Hopes that the strike affecting 
the Great Northern Railway would soon be ended were 
confirmed by the partial agreements concluded by repre- 
sentatives of the railway executives and workers in a 
conference held under the chairmanship of Sean Lemass, 
Free State Minister of Industry and Commerce, on April 
5. The strike had already lasted ten weeks; it began with 
the announcement by the executives of a fifteen-per-cent 
cut in wages for all workers; the Wage Board, to which 
the unions appealed, gave an award for a ten-per-cent re- 
duction; the unions refused to accept this compromise. 
The Free State Government subsidized the railway to 
the extent of allowing the reduction but making good the 
deficit; as a result the railways continued to operate in 
the Free State area. The Northern Ireland Government 
refused to follow this lead, so that train service in the 
Belfast sections was almost discontinued. About 7,000 
men were idle, but these received adequate strike wages. 
The provisional agreement reached through the efforts of 
Mr. Lemass was made the basis for a conference to be 
held in Belfast. 





With 5,000 banks not opened since the holiday, 
next week’s article by Gerhard Hirschfeld, “ Be- 
hind the Banking Problem,” will have timely sig- 
nificance. 

How our elders bade “ Alleluia” farewell, and 
welcomed it back again, will be told by Francis 
P. LeBuffe in “ Alleluia Returns.” 

That a Darwinist might exist at this late day 
may be surprising, but G. C. Heseltine will con- 
sider one, J. B. S. Haldane, in his article, “A 
Darwinist’s State of Mind.” 

Hitler is threatening what the War almost fin- 
ished, “ German Catholic Social Action,” and its 
story will be told next week by Joseph T. Durkin 
from its rise in 1848 under the great Von Ket- 
teler. 

















